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Gardening in City Schools. 


By Prin. HENRy L. CLApP, Boston. 
[General Session. ] 


City children have few responsibilities, and do very 
little manual labor. Because they do not get sufficient 
physical exercise by productive labor, unproductive mo- 
tions are required of them in the school-room. The 
school garden furnishes opportunities for spontaneity, 
responsibility, and the ‘exercise of all the muscles that 
need to be exercised. In the garden, children can dig in 
the earth, as most children like to do, study plant growth 
under the most favorable conditions, and take vigorous 
physical exercise without being conscious of it, or being 
forced to it. Such considerations resulted in the estab- 
lishment of a vegetable garden for the instruction and 
exercise of seventh grade pupils in the George Putnam 
school in the spring of 1900. The pupils made eighty- 
two beds each eight feet long and three and a half feet 
wide, and planted them with seeds of lettuce, raddish, 
beet, turnip, carrot, parsnip, cabbage, peanut, onion, and 
many kinds of garden flowers. 

The vegetable garden commends itself as a practical 
thing. The produce can be eaten or sold for money. 
Cultivated flowers,—roses, pinks, pansies, nasturtiums, 
and chrysanthemums make a fine display of color, and 
can be used for decorative purposes and readily soid. 
Raising vegetables and flowers pays. 

There are motives better than mercenary ones. One 
who studies shells, mosses, lichens, ferns, also the flowers 
of the field, color, music, literature, etc., does not asso- 
ciate them with money value, but studies them for the 
pleasure they bring, with the desire to know, to under- 
stand, to lay up resources for happiness, and to be of 
service to those interested in such studies. It is a 
matter of happiness and satisfaction which should be 
provided for in a course of study. 

The German school gardens are established on a more 
philosophical basis than our gardens, because they in- 
clude the representative flora of the provinces in which 
they are situated. The school garden without botanical 
specimens will not carry out the scheme of out-door in- 
struction which the German educator has in mind. He 
prizes sound scholarship more than land or something to 
eat, or something for decoration. He has in view, not 
only the market gardener and professional florist, but the 
botanist. 

With the wide scope of the German school garden in 
view, a wild flower garden was begun at the George Put- 
nam school in 1890. It now includes nearly 150 species 
of native plants, including fifteen species of ferns which 
pupils of the ninth grade have studied thoroly for eight 
years. 

Nearly three centuries ago, Francis Bacon wrote, 
“God Almighty first planted a garden, and indeed, it is 
the purest of human pleasures; it is the greatest re- 
freshment to the spirits of man, without which building 
and palaces are but gross handiworks.” 

The German citizen of this country takes delight in 
his garden. The fine gardens of our wealthy citizens are 
often put in charge of German gardeners. Private gar- 
dens and common people’s gardens are much more com- 
mon in large German cities than in large American 
cities. This is the result of training children in German 
school gardens. 

We aim at concentration as furnishing the best condi- 


tion for efficiency; but the concentration of people in 
cities is attended with fearful evils. Crowded people 
thrive no better than crowded plants. They should be 
taught to appreciate country life. Gardening conduces 
to all the desirable results indicated; gardening induces 
a desire for room, light, air, and sweetness; gardening 
will do more than the whole curriculum of the present 
time to turn away the turbid current of human life from 
the city toward the country, to the inconceivable advan- 
tage of both. 


PN 


The Surroundings of Rural Schools. 


By State Supt. CHARLES R. SKINNER, of New York. 
[General Session. ] 


Millions of school children, thruout this country, are 
seeking education under the most wretched conditions, 
in miserable buildings, poorly equipped, with no play- 
grounds but the fenceless yard, the highway or the hill- 
side, where the thrifty farmers’ cattle wander at will. _ 
If we expect our children to live the beautiful and love 
the beautiful, we must surround them with beautiful in- 
fluences in home and school. A child is educated by 
every influence with which he comes in contact ; is be- 
ing changed for better or for worse every moment of his 
life. I pity the man who has no pleasant recollections 
of his school days, and how can he have such happy 
memories if his school life is associated in his mind with 
a tumbie-down building, a barren school-room, and con- 
stant contention to preserve the school playgrounds from 
the encroachments of animals and tramps ? 

It is in the power of teachers and friends of education 
to change these conditions—will they do it? A move- 
ment is already under way and this association of edu- 
cators should encourage and co-operate in this reform. 
Parents and patrons should be stimulated to properly 
fence and improve the school grounds, and the children 
should be encouraged to feel that these grounds belong 
to them, that they may have an opportunity to make 
them what they should be. If this is done we shall find 
that we have taken an important step toward giving the 
principles, taught inside the school-house, an opportunity 
for expression in the life of the child. 

When we talk of enriching courses of study, let us 
not forget how much of life’s course of study is furnished 
by environment, and that its enrichment makes possible 
nobler tests and more refined ideals. Ruskin has said : 
‘What we like determines what we are, and is a sign of 
what we are; and to teach taste is inevitably to form 
character.” 

School grounds may be made beautiful without re- 
stricting free play, and the work may be so done as to 
bring rich returns to hand, head,and heart. School 
authorities, farmers, fathers, and particularly moth- 
ers, should be interested in this cause. The school- 
grounds should be well fenced and suitably graded. In 
the decoration there should be a definite and well-con- 
sidered plan. “School-ground committees ” of girls and 
boys should be selected to care for the yards during the 
hot, dry vacation months in order that the work of the 
springtime and early summer may not be wasted. 

The public schools aim at a development of all the 
faculties, with the ultimate purpose of leading to better 
citizenship and nobler character. It-must not, therefore, 
neglect any opportunity for broadening the experience 
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upon which to build the essentials for a complete life. It 
is in helping nature that the child feels the influence which 
makes for his greatest good. If we can educate a child 
to love a flower or care for a tree, we have helped to lav 
the foundation of character. 


SPIN 


The Nature-Study Movement. 


By L. H. BAILEY, Director of the College of Agriculture, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


[Abridged Report of Address. ] 


The nature-study movement is defined as “ the out- 
growth of an effort to put the child into contact and 
sympathy with its own life.” There is a general deter- 
mination to cast off academic methods, to put ourselves 
at the child’s point of view, to begin with the objects and 
phenomena that are near and dear to the child. This 
movement is so marked at present and its effects are sure 
to be so far-reaching that Professor Bailey has designated 
it, for purposes of emphasis, as the “new education.” 
Of course no education is new in kind; and it is equally 
true that education is always new, else it is dead and 
meaningless. However, this new movement is marked 
and emphatic enough to be set off by itself for purposes 
of discussion. 

It is strange that such a movement is necessary. It 
would seem to be the natural and almost the inevitable 
thing that the education of the child should be such as 
to place it in intimate relation with the objects and 
events with which it lives. It is a fact, however, that 
our teaching has been largely exotic to the child, that it 
_ has begun by taking the child away from its natural en- 
vironment, that it has concerned itself with the subject- 
matter rather than with the child. This is the marvel 
of marvels in education. 

The study of Greek is no more a proper means of ed- 
ucation than the study of Indian corn is. The mind may 
be developed by either one. Classics and calculus are 
no more divine than machinery and potatoes are. We 
speak of certain subjects as leading to “culture”; but 
this is really all fictitious, for culture is the product 
only of efficient teaching whatever the subject-matter 
may be. The new point of view in teaching is well 
illustrated in the change that is taking place in the 
teaching of geography. Formerly we began the subject 
with the solar system and perhaps even with the universe, 
and gradually came down to things concrete and tangible. 
Now we are beginning to teach it in terms of the physical 
features of the neighborhood, gradually enlarging the 
child’s horizon, until finally it can understand the con- 
formation of the earth and perhaps eventually know 
something of the solar system and the universe. 

Professor Bailey made a strong plea for teaching in 
terms of the common occupations and industries. For 
example, there are 5,000,000 farms in the United States 
on which poultry is raised, and there are millions of city 
and village lots on which the same is done. From the 
educational point of view, the poultry itself is of little 
consequence, but the persons who raise this poultry are 
immeasurably important and they can be reached by 
means of poultry. 

Nature-study is not a method nor any set of subjects. 
It is an attitude anda point of view. It is the taking 
hold of things from the child’s end and within the child’s 
sphere. The methods must be worked out by each 
teacher for himself. One teacher will produce the re- 
sult by means of plants, another by means of animals, 
another by means of physiographical subjects, and the 
like. Nature-study is not natural history, nor biology, 
nor even elementary science. Gradually as the child 
matures, the science point of view comes into its life; 
but before this period is reached the child should have 
learned to observe, and to infer, and to inquire, and 
should be in sympathy with its own life. 

In time, the methods will crystallize and consolidate 
about a few central points. The movement itself is well 
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under way. It will persist because it is vital and funda- 
mental. It will add new value and significance to all 
the accustomed work of the schools, for it is not revo- 
lutionary, but evolutionary. It stands for naturalness, 
resourcefulness, and quickened interest in the common 
and essential things of life. We talk much about the ideals 
of education; but the true philosophy of life is to idealize 
everything with which we have to do. 


PEN 


Why Teaching of Religion Should be 
Kept Out of the Common Schools. 


By W. T. Harris, United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. 


[Extracts from an Address. ] 


So-Called Unsectarian Religion Omits the Most Essentiat Doc- 
trines of Christianity. 


The doctrine of the divine human nature of the true 
God contains in it as a germ all of Christian civilization. 
All of the good things which form the power and the 
glory of civilization flow as a result from this doctrine; 
viz.: science, the useful arts by which nature is conquered 
for the service of man; literature, history, and philosophy 
—all these have a particular endowment derived from 
the religious doctrine of Christianity, and you can not 
successfully teach them to a people that is bound to a 
heathen creed. 

A mere nature religion does not admit of science, 
free thought, and the control of matter and force by 
machinery, for these are the elements that the heathen 
mind worships, or dreads with a mortal fear as evil 
demons, and the savage man spends his whole life in try- 
ing to propitiate them with ceremonies and sacrifices. 

With the doctrine of the transcendence of the hu- 
man soul, its separation from nature even while in the 
body, and in its immortal individual and social life beyond 
the grave, man attains a free attitude towards nature 
and may explore it, not only without fear but with a con- 
fidence that it ought to be made of service to man in 
every one of its processes. Human invention may freely 
discover combinations thru which the elemental forces— 
wind, water, fire, electricity, and gravitation may be 
harnessed for the use of man—nay, even for his comfort 
and for his amusement;—that is to say, for his bodily 
wants of food, clothing, shelter, and recreation—for his 
bodily wants as well as for his spiritual wants, such as 
intercommunication of all men with all men, sharing in 
all experience of life; sharing in all discoveries in science, 
in the use of all discoveries and inventions—sharing in 
all insights into the divine conduct of the world or into 
the ultimate ends of nature and man, participating in the 
great deeds that tend to benefit the race. 

It took long centuries to arrive, under Christianity, at 
the stage of conviction and insight which dispossessed 
nature of its demons, and reached the doctrine of a 
divine Reason acting thru beneficial laws. The earlier 
view was that of a divine power which could manifest its 
transcendence over nature only by occasional arbitrary 
interventions that set aside those beneficent laws. The 
opposition to science on the part of the superstition 
which is inseparable from nature-religions took a new 
form in the Hebrew religion, the religion of the Old 
Testament. The great doctrine of God’s transcendence 
on which depends man’s freedom and immortality was 
revealed first in the form of miraculous interference 
with the course of nature. God in the Old Testament 
was seen not so much as a Providence creating and nur- 
turing individuality into freedom and responsibility thru 
nature, as a God manifesting his independence of the 
world and of its laws by interference for occasional 
reasons with the order of nature. Hence, too, death, 
and its causes thru pestilence, famine, floods, storms, 
conflagrations, accidents by sea and land, have been 
dwelt upon in the past by religious teachers with more 
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emphasis as revelations of divine power than the far 
deeper revelation of the divine in nature as creative and 
nurturing power. 

Even the bare enumeration of these doctrines in lan- 
guage partly secular is sufficient to show the impossibility 
of their introduction into the curriculum of schools sup- 
ported by public taxes. Even the doctrine of the exist- 
ence of God implies a specific conception of Him, and the 
conception of the divine varies from that of finite deities 
of animism to the infinite deity of East Indian pan- 
theism and the Holy Bible. It varies from the pantheistic 
Brahm whose concept is that of negation of all attri- 
butes to the Jehovah of the Bible who is self-determined 
and personal but elevated entirely above nature. Mere 
deism is opposed to all of the creeds of Christendom. 
When we come to teaching a live religion in the schools 
we see that it must take a denominational form, and 
moreover, it must take on the form of authority and 
— itself to the religious sense and not to the mere 
intellect. 


Religious Education Should Not Be Entrusted to the School. 


The church has thru long ages learned the proper 
method of religious instruction. It elevates sense- 
perception thru solemn music addressed to the ear and 
works of art which represent to the eye the divine self- 
sacrifice for the salvation of man. It clothes its doc- 
trine in the language of the Bible, a book sacredly kept 
apart from other literature and held in such exceptional 
reverence that it is taken entirely out of the natural 
order of experience. The symbolic language of the 
psalms, the prophets, and the gospels has come to pos- 
sess a maximum power of suggestiveness, powerful to 
induce what is called the religious frame of mind. The 
highest wisdom of the race is expounded before the 
people of the congregation in such language and such 
significant acts of worship as to touch the hearts of 
young and old with like effect. 


Prerogative of the Church. 


We:must, conclude therefore, that the prerogative of 
religious instruction is in the church and that it must 
remain in the church, and that in the nature of things 
it cannot be farmed out to the secular school without 
degenerating into mere deism without a living providence, 
or else changing the school into a parochial school and 
destroying the efficiency of secular instruction. 

The church ceremonial that is the most elaborate will 
suffer least injury from the disenchantment produced by 
the higher criticism of the scriptures and by the me- 
chanical and atheistic interpretation of scientific dis- 
coveries. The great hymns of the church such as the 
Dies Irae, the Stabat Mater, and the galaxy of Latin 
hymns which express all the phases of Christian feeling 
and thought, and well rendered by a fitting music that is 
religious to the core, furnish a perennial vehicle for reli- 
gious instruction. One is to remember that religious 
music of the highest order is in process of composition in 
our time, altho painting and sculpture have not discovered 
how to retain religion in the realistic forms of art. Music 
and poetry yield themselves to religion, and the highest 
poetry and music have done this for hundreds of years. 
The true esthetic is the vestibule and forecourt of religion. 

One feels sure that the church must not relax what- 
ever of strict theological teaching it has in operation, 
and its theological seminaries must recover from the 
blighting effect of Kant’s Third Antinomy. And 
I for one must think that those denominations which 
have least ceremonial should consider carefully the use 
and function of ceremonial, such as it is and has existed, 
in reaching the spiritual sense thru its transformation of 
imagination and sense perception. Above all, the church 
management must not rest in security on the belief that 
the time is coming when it may safely rely on an unsec- 
tarian instruction in the elementary schools for the 
spread of true religion, nor rely upon the re-establish- 
ment of parochial schools in place of free schools under 
government control and supported by public taxes. 
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The Child’s Favorite Study. 


By EARL BARNES, Philadelphia. 
[Department Elementary Education. ] 


Several attempts have been made to determine chil- 
dren’s attitude toward the subjects they study by having 
them describe the one they like best and the one they 
like least. Supt. H. E. Kratz, of Sioux City, made such 
a study in 1897; Miss Kate Stevens made one on the 
children in a North London board school in 1899, and in 
the same year M. Chabot tested 400 children in Lyons, 
France. 

The present study is based on returns from three cities 
in Pennsylvania gathered in connection with institute 
work during the past months. The tables presented are 
based on 1,150 papers written by boys and 1,200 by 
girls in a progressive manufacturing city of about 50,000 
inhabitants. The city has excellent schools, and a select 
staff of teachers, a highly trained and progressive super- 
intendent and one of the best courses of study in the 
country. 

The boys’ favorite subjects are number, 35 per cent., 
and reading, 24 per cent., with spelling third, 12 per 
cent. Geography, 7 per cent., and history, 8 per cent., 
are the only other subjects that have any considerable 
following. Language and grammar are chosen by only 
3 per cent. of the boys. Subjects most disliked by 
the boys are grammar and language, 19 per cent.; spell- 
ing, 15 per cent., and physiology, 9 per cent. Penman- 
ship, with the newer subjects that have been added to 
enrich the curriculum, physiology, music, and drawing 
are none of them chosen by more than one boy in a 
hundred. Fewer of the girls care for number and more 
of them care for language, but on the whole their 
choices are strikingly close to those made by the boys. 
The conclusion from this part of the investigation is that 
the newer subjects have taken little hold on childrer’s 
admiration, but instead they cling to reading and arith- 
metic. 

If we examine the choices thru the successive grades, 
we find that in the beginning children like reading and a 
fair number dislike it; at fifteen they neither like nor 
dislike it. We do not seem to have succeeded in furnish- 
ing attractive content for reading after the mechanics 
are mastered. 

In the lower grades many children dislike number and 
few like it; at fifteen many like it and hardly any dislike 
it. This would seem to say that in teaching young 
children number we are working entirely against the 
current, while after ten the current is all with us. 

Language and grammar are disliked by children of all 
ages; evidently the new subject, “language,” has not 
won the liking of the children. They say it is empty and 
tiresome. 

Physiology is strongly disliked at all ages. Whether 
this is because the subject has been forced into the course 
of study by an adult reform movement, or whether there 
is a natural reticence in children which unfits the subject 
of physiology as now taught for the elementary course 
of study, we cannot say. 





Discussions of Mr. Barnes’s Paper. 
By Supt. J. H. Van Sickle, Baltimore. 

Professor Barnes has rendered a service to the schools 
by compelling attention to considerations too often over- 
looked, namely, how our teaching appeals to children. 
The quantitative studies on children which Mr. Barnes 
has carried on for many years have interested progressive 
teachers everywhere, and in many instances there has 
resulted a radical change in the school atmosphere. 
Professor Barnes comes to Baltimore sometimes. He 
was with us a few months ago. It was then my priv- 
ilege to note the effect which a quantitative study of this 
kind produced upon the minds of some ninety students 
in our training school for teachers, as they worked from 
material which when tabulated showed the tremendous 
influence of environment in education.’ They had a 
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revelation which no book work or any other kind of 
study that I can think of could so effectively have given 
them. It was the finest sort of introduction to the im- 
portant work for which they were preparing. 

But there are studies and studies. If the aim be lim- 
ited to infusing into the teaching force the proper 
attitude, one study presented to-day must be counted 
highly successful. I am sure no one can go away with- 
out a deeper sense of the importance of knowing the 
child’s attitude toward the subject matter of instruction, 
if the teaching is to be of any value. But, if it is ex- 
pected that thru such studies we shall gain a body of 
exact knowledge concerning the development of mind 
and character comparable to that possessed by the physi- 
cian of the development and care of the body, then this 
study seems to me faulty in a number of particulars. 

Professor Barnes sent mea copy of his paper some 
weeks ago. Meanwhile in person and with the aid of two 
of my associates, I have gained some data the study of 
which compels me to question the method used by Pro- 
fessor Barnes and to dissent from several of his findings. 

1. The questions do not give the child liberty to ex- 
press his real attitude toward his school studies. He is 
allowed to mention but two. If you want the true atti- 
tude of the child toward the several studies, you ought 
not thus to limit his choice. Many children have diffi- 
culty in choosing one study from among the number 
which they like. Some say they like them all. This at- 
titude was most pronounced in the rooms of the best 
teachers. 

2. Under such circumstances, the answers do not 
appear to me to have any great scientific value, since 
by using these questions you can on different days get a 
radically different set of answers in the same room. An 
especially interesting lesson upon any topic will materi- 
ally change the result. We took physiology, which Pro- 
fessor Barnes says is not liked at all. Ina fifth grade 
room this subject was not mentioned at all in the first set 
of papers. The children disclosed no attitude toward it 
either of like or dislike. A week later, just after an 
oral lesson had been given in which there was some ex- 
perimentation in which the children had an active part, 
seven pupils out of forty liked physiology best of all stud- 
ies. Method therefore is seen to be a most important 
factor. I find some rooms in which even grammar is liked. 

3. The effect of the teacher as a factor in the result 
is not and cannot be taken into consideration in a study 
like this conducted at long range. The personality of 
the teacher and his skill in using methods calling into 
play all of the activities of the child are factors that 
make a vast difference in the quantitative results ob- 
tained. 

4. While it is true that we ought to be influenced 
very greatly in our opinion of the existing course of 
study by the attitude of the child toward it, unless we 
select for our tests classes skilfully taught we get no re- 
sult that can be taken as a fair criticism of the subject- 
matter of the curriculum. Is not what we do get, if 
properly interpreted, a criticism of the teaching force as 
shown in the selection of the material to be presented to 
the classes and the method used in its presentation? In 
the study before us undue emphasis seems to me to be 
placed upon the children’s preference and dislike for 
studies as taught, since how and by whom they are 
taught are modifying factors unknown to the speaker. 
Even without any elaborate quantitative studies most of 
us readily agree to four of the six generalizations which 
Professor Barnes makes, but let us look for a moment at 
the fifth. 

5. Professor Barnes’ statement is that number is 
strongly disliked at the beginning of the elementary 
course. In two third grade classes well taught-the fol- 
lowing results were obtained: On June 22nd, 41 per 
cent. of the children chose arithmetic, while reading, 
which was second in popularity, was chosen by only 8 per 
cent. of the pupils. The first day’s choice was made at 
such time as to avoid emphasis upon any particular sub- 
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ject. On the second day, however, choice was made by the 
same pupils just after an arithmetic lesson. Arithmetic 
was then chosen by 59 per cent. of the children. But 
music, which was not emphasized in any way, on either 
day, advanced from 4 per cent. to 14 per cent. 

6. It seems to me that we are not justified in saying 
that “the broadening and enriching of the curriculum 
has given us subjects that do not appeal strongly to 
children,” when we base our judgment upon a study 
that does not allow the child to say what his attitude is 
toward them unless he selects one of them either as his 
first choice or as least liked. They may be liked very 
well indeed without getting into the quantitative study. 
The phrase “under existing conditions” is the saving 
clause in this statement. Shall we throw the new sub- 
jects out or change existing conditions? Conditions are 
changing. Teachers now entering the service have been 
taught to draw and to sing; they have had sewing and 
industrial work of various kinds. They will teach these 
subjects as naturally and as readily as any others. The 
teacher likes subjects which he zan teach well and, as a 
rule, children like what the teacher likes, if they like the 
teacher. Broadening and enriching the curriculum has 
not been long enough in evidence to produce its true 
effect upon the teaching force the country over. Fully 
one half of the teachers now in the service have had to 
take up drawing and music after becoming teachers. In 
ten or fifteen years more this period of adaptation will 
have passed. The study that has been presented to us 
is extremely suggestive. It is highly desirable that 
teachers should find out the attitude of children toward 
what they are required to do, but it is not fair, and there- 
fore not scientific to make some of the generalizations 
that have been made to-day from such data as has been 
used. No amount of material thus selected would prove 
anything material. 

I cannot resist saying in conclusion that after all it is 
not altogether the course of study that is so faulty, but 
the books used and the methods employed. The personal 
and professional limitations of many who teach must 
always be reckoned with. 


By Ada Van Stone Harris, Supervisor of Primary Education, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


I cordially endorse the statement that we begin number 
work too early and that the physiology instruction as 
required by law has no right to the forced place it oc- 
cupies; it brings not a shadow of the desired results ex- 
pected from it. 

Conclusions regarding the statement “that the broaden- 
ing of and enriching of the curriculum has given us sub- 
jects that under existing conditions do not appeal strongly 
to children” depends upon one’s experience. “ Enriching 
the curriculum” does not mean merely affixing subjects to 
alist. It means an infusion and a vitalizing of interest— 
a quickening of the blood, and a reassociation of the 
spirit and attitude of the teacher toward her work and 
toward the child. It is not an extension of program, 
when in the teaching of geography, we ally history and 
literature. We are simply relating the subjects, enrich- 
ing and adding interest. 

To draw conclusions with reference to the course of 
study in America from data collected from one or two 
states or from several cities in one state seems to me to 
indicate a lack of knowledge of the working results of 
educational methods in general. 

According to the figures given, we must conclude one 
of three things—that reading and number are vastly more 
important than any other subject, or that all the others 
disliked are unimportant, or that the subjects disliked 
reflect on the teaching. To the first and second we can- 
not agree. To the latter, yes. 

If one subject is better liked than another, it is because 
it is better taught. If any school system excels ina 
certain subject we know it is because that subject is well 
taught in those schools and that the teachers excel in the 
teaching of the subject. 
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Results of observations in schools where curriculum is 
enriched in name only, compared with those enriched in 
spirit and in the interpretation of the letter, show that 
in the latter children like that which is best taught, or 
which made the last impression. 

In making a course of study we should be controlled 
mainly by the child’s needs from the standpoint of to- 
morrow, by the things most prominent in his future, 
which touch his life most closely and which mold his 
character. 

The fault in the educational system of to-day lies not 
in the fact that there are too many subjects; it is due to 
the lack of preparation and lack of knowledge of the 
subjects on the part of the teacher. The trouble lies 
not in a congestion of the course of study, but in a con- 
gestion of teachers poorly prepared for the work they are 
supposed to undertake. The multiplicity of subjects 
grows out of the fact that teachers fail to interpret the 
work laid down for them. They are not prepared to 
correlate the various subjects. 

To love a subject or not to love a subject is not due to 
an overcrowed curriculum; rather due to our failure to 
interpret that curriculum and consequently to poor 
teaching. 

The need is an enrichment of the teachers’ knowl- 
edge. 

EEPON 


Saving Time Below the High School. 


By Supt. Tuomas M. BALLIET, Springfield, Mass. 
[National Council of Education. ] 


It has become very generally recognized that the 
course below the professional schools in this country is 
too long. In foreign countries this course is on an 
average two years shorter, and is nolessthoro. Various 
plans for shortening it have been proposed, and several 
have been practically carried into effect. The col- 
lege course has been shortened in some colleges. 
Possibly the high school course will ultimately be ex- 
tended upwards two years, and the college eliminated as 
an institution coming between the high school and the 
professional school. Can the course below the college 
be shortened? A number of devices have been proposed 
to accomplish this, and some have been widely adopted. 

Half-Yearly Promotions. 

First, the half-yearly promotion system enables many 
children to skip a half-year in the primary and grammar 
schools, and thus gain time. Under the annual promo- 
tion system they must skip an entire year, if at all, which 
is much more difficult. 

Individual Promotions. 

Secondly, making the course flexible so as to make 
frequent individual promotions possible at any time in 
the year. 

Three Courses Below High School. 

Thirdly, what is known as the “Cambridge plan ” pro- 
vides virtually three courses below the high school, one a 
nine years’ course, another an eight years’ course, and a 
third a seven years’ course, for pupils of various degrees 
of talent. All these devices have proved satisfactory. 

Other Devices. 

Fourthly, high school studies, such as Latin, algebra, 
and French, have been introduced into the grammar 
schools. This plan makes the high school work easier 
for pupils, but does not shorten the course as a whole 
below the college. 

Fifthly, the upper two grades of the grammar school 
have been incorporated in the high school. This has 
been found advantageous in villages and small towns. 

Sixthly, European nations have solved the problem by 
incorporating into their high, or secondary schools the 
upper four or five grammar grades and the first two 
years of the American college. 

The first three of these devices should be adopted 
everywhere. Local conditions must determine whether 
any of the others would be practicable. 
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Special Grammar Schools for Bright Pupils. 


I wish, however, to suggest what seems to me a better 
plan for general adoption than any of them, namely the 
establishment in cities of special grammar schools, with 
shortened courses, for pupils who are both gifted and 
healthy and are to fit for college. There ought to be in 
every city at least as many such grammar schools as 
there are high schools. They should not be ward 
schools, but be independent of ward lines. The require- 
ments in the “common branches” except in English, 
should be reduced, and modern languages be introduced 
the fifth and sixth year of school, and algebra the seventh 
year. Such pupils could complete two years of French 
or German, one year of algebra, and possibly one year of 
Latin in these grammar schools, and enter the high 
school at the age of thirteen, and college at seventeen. 

Such special schools would not be undemocratic, be- 
cause rich and poor alike would be admitted if properly 
qualified. Those who cannot decide the question of 
going to college until the end of the regular grammar 
school course would be exactly as well off as they are 
now. It would be financially economical to establish 
such schools where more school facilities are needed, as 
each one would relieve a whole group of regular grammar 
schools which happen to be overcrowded. The plan is, 
therefore, financially as well as educationally practicable. 


OPI 
Need of Unifying Elementary and 


Secondary Education. 


By Mrs. ELLA F. YounG, University of Chicago. 
[National Council of Education. ] 

Turning to the elementary and secondary schools we 
find a situation analogous to that which obtained formerly 
in the college and the professional school. With the de- 
velopment of the high school, the differentiation between 
it and the grammar school has been made sharper and 
sharper until the time spent upon covering the work 
offered by the two combined has become excessive. The 
treatment of subjects in the elementary school seems to 
fit the pupils in very slight degree for the work planned 
in the secondary school. 

In many cities the separation between the two schools 
has come to be felt so keenly, that within the last few 
years conferences have been held, in which the high 
school teachers have told the eighth grade teachers 
wherein their work was poor, and the eighth grade 
teachers have reciprocated the courtesy by telling the 
high school teachers wherein they have failed. Some 
high school principals have expressed a willingness to 
take the seventh and eighth grades under their care, and 
some elementary school principals have expressed an eqaal 
willingness to keep their pupils a year or two longer and 
instruct them in the ninth and tenth grades. These 
straws indicate the general trend of thought. 

By a system of grouping the required preparatory 
subjects the colleges have opened the way for group elec- 
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tives in the secondary schools. These college prepara- 
tory courses together with manual training, school eco- 
nomics, nature study, and the school arts, offer abundant 
material for continuous lines of work in the elementary 
and secondary schools, if systematized. 

The time has come when the aims of elementary and 
secondary education must be unified. The courses of 
study must be reduced to reasonable proportions, and 
then intelligently apportioned between the grammar and 
the high school with a clear understanding of the rela- 
tions and responsibilities involved. 

The National Council could undertake nothing greater 
than the solution of this problem. 


PN 


Laboratory Physiology in Schools. 


By JAMES E. PEaBopy, head of the department of biol- 
ogy in the Morris high school, New York city. 


[Department of Science Instruction, N. E. A.] 


It is easy to interest boys and girls in the functions 
carried on in their own bodies. It is important for their 
health and happiness that they know how to care intelli- 
gently for the organs of these bodies. An intelligent 
public sentiment respecting sanitation, street cleaning, 
and the work of boards of health can be best developed 
by a proper teaching of physiology, and this subject, 
when taught by the laboratory method, has real educa- 
tional value. 

Some knowledge of the facts of chemistry is essential 
if physiology is to be taught at all satisfactorily. For 
first-year pupils, therefore, the course should begin with 
simple experiments to show the properties of elements 
and compounds and the processes of oxidation and 
neutralization. Food analysis should follow and the tests 
for starch, sugar, fats, proteids, and mineral matter may 
be carried on at home by the individual pupil. In the 
study of the uses of food, the cooking of foods, and food 
economy, the publications issued free by the United 
States department of agriculture may well be used. 

Laboratory exercises in the study of sheep bones and 
beefsteak help to familiarize the boys and girls with a 
half-dozen of the most important tissues found in the 
body. Reference should frequently be made to cells and 
their functions. Most of the important facts that re- 
late to the skeleton, muscles, skin, and sense organs can 
be acquired by observation and experiment. In all cases 
text-book lessons should follow and supplement the work 
in the laboratory. 

A considerable amount of supplementary work should 
be done in a course in human physiology. At the parks 
and museums pupils are much interested in studying the 
skeletons and teeth of various kinds of animals, their food 
and feeding habits, their methods of locomotion, and the 
ways in which they are protected from their enemies. 
Especially important is the laboratory study of bacteria 
that can becarried on in the high school. Pupils should 
be taught the methods of cultivating and of killing these 
micro-organisms, the benefits they confer upon mankind, 
and the many waysin which they are injurious. Especial 
emphasis should be laid on the principles of sanitation 
and the work done by the board of health. 

All this work and much more can be done in a half- 
year course of five periods aweek. That the laboratory 
method is much to be preferred to mere text-book recita- 
tion is evident from the interest manifested by the pupils, 
from the greater clearness with which they express the 
facts they have learned, and from the ease with which 
these facts can be brought to mind when needed, even 
after the course is completed. Much remains, however, 
for the teachers of physiology to accomplish, both in the 
selection of the important topics to be taught and in the 
development of successful methods of teaching. 
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Geology in Secondary Schools. 


By Pror. WILLIAM Nortu Rice, Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Conn. 
[Department of Science Instruction, N. E. A.] 


Several recent reports on the high school curriculum 
seem to indicate a consensus of educational opinion in 
favor of a required course in physical geography in the 
first year and an elective course in geology in the fourth 
year. This is probably the best arrangement. 

The course in physical geography thus precedes the 
bifurcation of the curriculum into classical and non- 
classical, and is a most desirable study for all. That it 
should become a part of the requirement for admission 
to all college courses is a consummation devoutly to be 
wished. 

This course should be shaped substantially in accord- 
ance with the report on physical geography presented to 
the N. E. A. in 1899. 

The course in geology will be in some sense an ampli- 
fication of one part of the course in physical geography. 
While the subjects treated in physical geography and 
geology are in part identical, there is always a difference 
in the point of view. Geography has been said to be the 
study of the earth’s present in the light of its past; 
geology, the study of its past in the light of its present. 
The recognition of the earth’s history is incidental in 
geography, essential in geology. Dynamical and struc- 
tural geology gives the key to the alphabet in which the 
earth’s monumental inscriptions are written. Historical 
geology reads those inscriptions themselves. Something 
of dynamical geology must, of course, be implied in any 
other than a purely phenomenal description of geograph- 
ical facts. But the dynamics of the globe, which can only 
be treated superficially in the first year, can be treated 
much more thoroly in the last year, after the study of 
physics and chemistry and perhaps of other sciences. 

The high school course in geology should be chiefly a 
course in dynamical and structural geology. No one 
course indeed is best for all schools. Something must 
depend upon local conditions, something upon the quali- 
fications and idiosyncrasies of the teacher. The students 
will generally not have had enough of zoology and botany 
to do much with paleontology. Mineralogy and lithology 
cannot be thoroly studied without crystallography and 
without more of chemistry than can be assumed. In 
general, a non-technical description of a mineral is an in- 
correct description. 

The characteristic educational value of a course in dy- 
namical and structural geology is as a training in scien- 
tific reasoning. The question which should be emphasized 
is, how do we know that the earth has had a history? 
What are the signs by which past changes are inferred, 
and what is the ground of validity of the inference? 
Dynamical geology is sometimes introduced before struc- 
tural, sometimes after. The former arrangement seems 
better adapted to initiate the student into the thought 
of interpreting the phenomena of the earth’s crust as 
evidence of former changes. In my own lectures I have 
followed what seems to me a still better plan—that of 
mixing the dynamical and structural geology, so that 
each particular class of rocks or of rock structures is 
studied in immediate connection with the discussion of 
the agencies to which it is due. 

Most schools are supplied with at least small collections 
of rocks and minerals. Even more important, tho gen- 
erally not provided, are specimens illustrative of pro- 
cesses in dynamical geology. And no museum, however 
complete, can take the place of excursions in the field. 

EXPO 

THE ScHOOL JOURNAL, of next week, will be the 
annual private school number. There will be, aside from 
the usual school board features, a number of special 
articles designed particularly to meet the needs and in- 
terests of private school teachers, as well as of school 
people generally. The number will be profusely illus- 
trated. : 
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Reduction of the College Period. 


By Pres. CHARLES W. E.iot, of Harvard University. 
[Dept. Higher Education, N. E. A.] 


The period devoted to professional education has been 
more than doubled within the last forty years in the 
United States, except in the divinity schools. Inasmuch 
as it is the interest of society and the interest of the 
individual that young men should be enabled to enter 
well trained on the practice of a profession by the time 
they are twenty-five years old, it follows that the period 
of training preliminary or preparatory to professional 
training should come to its end by the time the young 
men are twenty-one years old. 

If we ask, next, at what age a boy who has had good 
opportunities may best leave his secondary school— 
whether a high school in a city, or a country academy, 
or an endowed or private school for the sons of well-to- 
do parents—the most reasonable answer is at the age of 
eighteen. At that age the average boy is ready for the 
liberty of a college or technical school, and will develop 
more rapidly in freedom than under the constant super- 
vision of parents or school-masters. 

Seventeen is, for the average boy, rather young for 
college freedom, tho safe for steady boys of exceptional 
maturity. Between the secondary school and the pro- 
fessional school, then, there can be, as a rule, only three 
years for the college. 

The principle on which the Harvard faculty has acted 
is this: They propose, in reducing the time required for 
the A.B. degree to three years, to make no reduction 
whatever in the amount of work required for the A.B. 
degree. In other words, they propose that the degree of 
A.B., taken in three years, shall represent the same 
amount of attainment, or power acquired, which the A.B. 
taken in four years has heretofore represented. 

This demand can be readily met by the student be- 
cause the long summer vacations can be utilized and the 
ordinary pace or rate of work of the student in the four 
years’ course can be considerably accelerated by the am- 
bitious man who proposes to take his degree in three 
years. Pursuing this general policy that the require- 
ments for the A.B. are not to be diminished the Harvard 
faculty fixes the minimum residence for the Harvard A.B. 
at three years. They do not believe that the residence 
can be reduced to two years without diminishing the 
amount of work required for the degree. 

While this change was going on in Harvard college 
the university took the important step of requiring the 
A.B. for admission to its three oldest professional schools, 
first in the divinity school, then in the law school, and 
lastly in the medical school. It had already established 
the graduate school in arts and sciences, for admission 
to which a preliminary degree was, of course, required. 
It is unnecessary to point out that this action gives the 
strongest possible support to the A.B. If taken by the 
universities of the country at large it would settle at 
once in the affirmative the question of the continued ex- 
istence of the American college. 

Finally, if a degree in arts or science is to be required 
for admission to university professional schools the road 
to such a degree should be as smooth and broad as possi- 
ble. No exclusive prescriptions should obstruct it, and 
the various needs of the individual pupil should be care- 
fully provided for in both school and college. 


The Baccalaureate of Yesterday and To-Day. 


By Pror. ELMER E. Brown, University of California. 
[Dept. Higher Education. ] 

In the colonial colleges the purpose of training for 
professions, particularly for the ministry, was dominant. 
In the forepart of the nineteenth century the college 
course was still distinctly a preliminary course for those 
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Discussion. 


intended for the three learned professions. Gradually 
the purpose of general, “liberal” training became the 
chief consideration. In becoming schools of general cul- 
ture, for all who would be well educated, whatever their 
prospective occupation, the colleges got out of touch 
with professional education. 

The four-year college course has been one of the most 
rigid of the several time-allotments in our educational 
system! In colonial days, boys occasionally finished this 
course early in their teens. In the earlier half of the 
nineteenth century the standard minimum age of admis- 
sion to college was fourteen. In the past fifty years the 
average age of graduation at some institutions has risen, 
at others it has fallen. 

Taking the whole country into account, the average 
age has probably fallen slightly. But, at the same time, 
the standard age of graduation, the “ mode,” as professor 
Thomas has called it, has risen. Fifty years ago it was 
between twenty and twenty-one; now it is between 
twenty-one and twenty-two. With more thoro organiza- 
tion of secondary and collegiate education college classes 
have become more homogeneous as to age. There is less 
opportunity offered to the exceptional student to gradu- 
ate much younger than his classmates. 

A baccalaureate which has become popular, which has 
risen in intrinsic requirement and in age-requirement, 
and which is not in close touch with our rising profes- 
sional education, presents a new set of problems. It may 
promote an inefficient dilettantism by encouraging the 
pursuit of general studies without serious thought of life- 
occupation after the student has attained his majority. 
The first serious effort to counteract this danger was that 
made at Harvard, 1883-1891. Parallel movements of 
great interest took place at Columbia and Michigan. 


Present Day Desiderata. 


By D. W. Herne, Dean of the Graduate Faculty of 
New York University. 
Ne 


[Dept. Higher Education, N. E. A.] ~. 3 


The recognition in the group and the elective systems 
of the fact that various arrangements of studies may be 
made, each of which fulfils the purpose of the undergrad- 
uate course, tho differing greatly among themselves, is 
practically an admission that no higher advancement in 
any line is demanded for general culture than formerly, 
and the upper limit of a college course is about where it 
has always been; nor is there any very strong reason for 
it to be any higher, especially when it is remembered that 
professional training is much more prolonged than for- 
merly. If the lower limit of the college course were un- 
changed, the amount of work and the length of time nec- 
essary would not be different now from what they used 
to be. The change would be in the subjects studied 
to constitute the baccalaureate course. To make this 
strictly a culture course subjects that are wholly or prin- 
cipally professional should not be included in it. 

A university might apportion all its advanced subjects 
to one or another professional school and relegate its 
former elementary or lower work to secondary schools, 
and there would then be no time devoted to a baccalau- 
reate course in that institution, but the time needed for 
what are generally conceded to be subjects of a college 
course would not be shortened. A college course and 
a course in college are not necessarily the same thing. 

Instead of requiring the college course to stand for 
more than of old it would be better to leave it on the 
same level of attainment, with greater latitude of choice 
in its make-up, and let the more advanced work, whether 
in professional school or not, be done by the student in 
the capacity of a graduate. Possibly entrance require- 
ments are higher than necessary. 

The principal desiderata seem to be: Broad culture be- 
fore entering upon special work for a profession—for this 
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sufficient time and opportunity should be given in the 
college or high school; the opportunity to begin a pro- 
fessional course early enough to complete it at an age 
not unreasonably advanced—for this the requirements 
for entering upon it and for the baccalaureate degree 
should not be too high; the opportunity to acquit oneself 
creditably in both these courses of study—for this the 
work of one should not be mixed with that of the other. 

Two years in college is a short time in which to 
accomplish the first; four years in college makes the sec- 
ond almost impracticable; three years in college will meet 
all three if the distinction called for in the last is ob- 
served, namely, if the course in college is devoted to a 
college course. There are some who consider four years 
in college better than three, and for those I would make 
the course four years by beginning lower. 


OPIN 
Present Duty of Normal Schools. 


By CHARLES DEGARMO, Cornell University. 
[Dept. of Normal Schools, N, E, A.] 


As at present organized, the normal school is only in 
part a professional school ; it should become wholly so. 
Its present defect lies in the fact that it has not, like 
other professional schools, reorganized appropriate 
bodies of knowledge in accordance with the needs of 
elementary education. Much time is consumed in special 
methods of teaching the various studies that could be 
better employed in advanced study of these branches 
from the standpoint of the elementary school. The 
normal school exists now for the training of elementary 
teachers, and its curriculum should be organized to this 
end. Itisa poor use of time in the norma! school to 
apply it to foreign languages, advanced pure mathe- 
matics, and abstract science, since these have only the 
remotest bearing upon the problems of elementary edu- 
cation. 

The normal school, no matter how extended and thoro 
its courses, can never infringe on the work of the col- 
lege. Its purpose is as different from this as the chem- 
istry of poisons is from that of iron. As to cost and 
time demanded by a rational normal school course, we 
must be willing to pay what money is necessary, and to 
devote what time is needful. 

It must be the work of much thought and experiment 
to determine the ideal curriculum. But it is plain that 
extended and well correlated courses in the following 
subjects are essential: The English language and 
literature ; history, civics, economics, and the simpler 
aspects of sociology ; geography, commercial, physical, 
and political ; science as applicable to the grades ; and 
above all extended and varied courses in manual train- 
ing. 

The present tendency of the normal school, either to 
give no academic work at all, or to apologize for the 
little of a wrong kind that it does offer, should give way 
to a determined effort to organize knowledge for the pur- 
poses of the elementary school, just as medical schools 
organize physiology, chemistry, and bacteriology, for 
effecting the professionalends of medicine. 


PDN 
Mathematics in Commercial Work. 
By ERNEST LAWTON THURSTON, Washington, D. C. 
[Dept. of Business Education, N. E. A.] 


Commercial arithmetic must be abridged, yet enriched, 
to meet demands for accuracy in fundamental processes 
and for a working knowledge of principles. The modern 


requirements are simplicity in values and processes and 
ability to calculate mentally. Business problems disre- 
gard text-book cases, and are frequently suggested, not 
stated, making ability to discover the problem essential. 
Calculation tables are frequently used. 

Mental arithmetic should occupy one-half the recita- 
tion periods for reviews of fundamental processes for 
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drills in simple numbers, for developing each practical 
topic. Related problems, or groups with a central idea, 
permit concentration of thought on new points. Brief, 
living problems, sometimes expressed in memoranda or 
bill _— ought to constitute the supplementary written 
work. 

Algebra develops power to master later subjects of 
kindred or different nature. That part which is univer- 
sal arithmetic should precede commercial arithmetic. 
Business problems should be substituted for the text- 
book problems, and the business value of “ checking” 
solutions emphasized. Mental exercises should have an 
important place, as in arithmetic. 

The algebra depending on the theories of combinations 
and probabilities is of value, applications being suggested 
in insurance and in general business. 

Geometry should be both inventional and demonstra- 
tive. The inventional, leading to a right conception of 
the truths to be established introduces the deductive 
method of establishing them. Demonstrations should 
be rigidly logical and clearly stated from the first. Indi- 
vidual exercises ought to cultivate neatness, order, and 
honesty. Concrete problems in mensuration should touch 
business life. Geometrical representation of statistics 
suggests other interesting applications. 


BPD 
“Charity ” in Public Education. 


By Vice-Pres. E. A. Fay, Gallaudet College. 
[Dept. Special Education, N. E. A.] 


The earliest American special schools were estab- 
lished on British school models, which were founded and 
maintained entirely by private charity. All English 
free schools of that day were regarded as charitable. In 
America free schools were not so regarded. The duty 
of the state to provide education had long been recog- 
nized, and as soon as special schools were established 
application was made to legislatures for support, on the 
ground that these children have the same right as others 
to education. The justice of this claim was recognized, 
and the state paid a per capita rate for pupils in at- 
tendance. This arrangement continues in a few older 
states. 

So far as the education of pupils is paid for by the 
state, it cannot be called charitable ; the state has no 
right to dispense charity. These older schools, from their 
origin, corporate character, and their endowment may 
be legally classed as charitable. But the legal sense is 
not the common one; the idea of charity is not associated 
with colleges and universities ; they are regarded as edu- 
cational because their purpose is educational. Our special 
schools being also educational in their purpose should be 
regarded as educational, not charitable. 

The great majority of American special schools, how- 
ever, are public schools established by state legislatures 
and maintained by taxation. They are not, therefore, 
charitable. 

In nineteen states the special schools are classed as 
“educational,” in twenty-two as “charitable” or partly 
“charitable” and partly “educational.” 

Popular conception, however, lags behind official recog- 
nition. The unfortunate names, asylum and institution, 
are partly responsible for this, as is the fact that the 
state provides food and shelter. This is a necessary in- 
cident of education, it being more economical than to 
provide instruction for children at their homes. 

The heads of schools are sometimes responsible for 
the erroneous classification when in asking support from 
legislatures, they appeal to motives of charity rather than 
of justice. 


ERP 


The kindergarten sees the spiritual side of experience, 
and learns to measure results by another gauge than the 
rate per cent. SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD. 

Boston. 
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Education of the Indian. 


Work Instead of Annuities. 
By JOHN R. BRENNAN,U. S. Indian Agent,Pine Ridge,S. D. 
[Department Indian Education, N. E. A.] 


At Pine Ridge Agency, S. D., on July 1, 1902, about 
1,400 persons, all under the age of 50 years, were 
dropped from the ration rolls. Work was furnished 500 
of them at $1.25 per day for a man, and $2.50 per day 
fora man andateam. The other 900 were the wives 
and children of the 500, and were dependent upon them 
for support. The Indians were put to building new roads, 
repairing old ones, building dams for reservoir sites and 
irrigation, and building and repairing bridges over 
streams. Work was furnished for four months, and 
$35,270 was expended. They moved and handled 186,- 
902 yards of earth, built twenty-five bridges, got out 
6,400 posts and constructed twenty miles of wire fenc- 
ing, and did some work ona slaughter house. There was 
opposition to the working order from the older element 
of Indians and those who were not affected by it, but 
after the system was inauguarted those concerned took 
kindly to the work. These Indians are anxiously wait- 
ing for spring to open up so that they may be given work 
again. I consider the experiment a success, and trust the 
department will see its way clear to continue the system. 


PAN 
What to Do with Our Red Brother. 


By HAMLIN GARLAND, West Salem, Wisconsin. 


The red man cannot be compared with a white man, 
and my sympathy and active co-operation go out to all 
those who are attempting to make of the Indian a cleanly, 
happy, and peaceful citizen. I am not concerned about 
his conversion to any special religious creed, nor am I ex- 
ultant over his ability to acquire higher mathematics. The 
tooth brush and the bath tub are wondrous civilizers. 
The red man was oncea cleanly man, much given to bath- 
ing, and he will take kindly to the gospel of water when 
he can get it. 

We should be careful to give him the essentials of 
right living :—the humanities of our civilization, not its 
fads and out-worn creeds. In saying this I know I am 
in opposition to many devoted teachers and missionaries, 
but I believe the fundamental principles of the Christian 
civilization can be taught without any of its cant—with 
little of its bitter prejudices. Right living, is not de- 
pendent on the creed of any one denomination, nor upon 
the faith of any organized church. Without doubt they 
are profoundly benefited by their signatures to articles 
of faith, but back of the profession must be good blood, 
good breeding, good moral instructions. 

I am an evolutionist as regards the question of what 
to do for our red brethren. , They cannot be transmuted 
into something other than they are by any fervor of re- 
ligious experience, nor by any painful attempt to acquire 
the higher education. This is not my dictum; it is the 
teaching of science and the fruit of the modern study of 
races. Furthermore, if I could in the twinkling of an 
eye convert the red men into white men, I would hesi- 
tate to perform the conjuration. If the suffering and 
sorrow of the red man’s transition could be averted, 
every human citizen would rejoice ; but such is not the 
history of past peoples. They must change slowly and 
suffer in the change. Our work should be that of a 
friendly voice who, having passed the first stages of our 
own adaptation, turn with sympathy and insight to assist 
those who are coming up behind us. 

Care of the body should be absolutely the first con- 
sideration, for, unless the red man is taught how to take 
care of himself, under the new conditions, he will die. 
This is what he needs: instructions as to his bodily wel- 
fare,not on a religious basis,but on a purely hygienic basis. 

President Roosevelt is fond of saying: “ Let us get at 
the equities of the case.” I would say, let us get at the 
equities in the Indian’s case. Let us be just. Let us 
try to get his point of view and look at the world and the 


white man and the white man’s learning from that side. 
We will then begin to grow tolerant and patient and 
understand this man better if we remember that he isa 
product of his own environment and that he must adapt 
himself to new physical conditions before he will be able 
to take on, anew, the religious experience. 

The native sports were founded on the needs of the 
people, and their needs will continue to perpetuate some 
form of recreation. As the president has said, “Give 
the red man a fair chance”: a fair chance at pleasure, 
at comfort, as well as at Sunday schools and week-day 
toil. So long as the red man obeys the common law, is 
decent and peaceable, he should be allowed to worship 
the Great Spirit as he wishes,the same as any other citizen. 


EPIX 


Encouraging Progress. 


By H. B. Pairs, of Haskell Institute, Lawrence, Kan. 
[Dept. Indian Education, N. E. A.] 

From the very beginning of colonization, all attempts at 
reclaiming mankind from savage life and manners, have 
been thru education. 

Altho feeble attempts were made from time to time by 
missionaries toward the christianization of certain tribes 
of the Indians, there was a long period of inactivity. 
In the meantime the Indians were gradually driven back, 
back, westward, westward, by the advance guard of 
civilization. The final result is well known. The tribes, 
so unjustly treated, became very revengeful. Their 
hunting territory having been encroached upon their 
means of support was gone. Under the circumstances, 
the only thing to do at that time seemed to be to place 
the tribes on reservation under military supervision. 

The Indian became the “white man’s burden.” At 
this stage of the play, the selfish, non-Christian element 
would have said, “exterminate the Indian and be done 
with him ;” but Christian civilization took up the burden, 
accepted the duty, and said, “we must, in all fairness, 
in the sight of God and man, give the Indian a chance 
again, by offering to him educational advantages equal 
to the best.” Systematic educational work was then 
begun. Missionaries took up the work with renewed 
zeal. Congress responded with generous appropriations, 
in addition to certain treaty obligations. The president 
was authorized to apply large sums of money annually in 
aiding the societies and individuals engaged in Indian 
education. 

The number of schools increased gradually, largely 
under missionary control, until 1877. At this time the 
government began the work of Indian education in 
earnest, by the establishment of day, reservation, board- 
ing, and industrial training schools. The capacity of all 
Indian schools, including mission schools, was in 1902, 
28,024. It will be seen that from a mere beginning in 
1877, such progress has been made that at present, 
excellent educational accommodations are provided for 
almost the entire number of Indians of school age. 

Given the opportunity and incentive of necessity, the 
Indian boy or girl will work as faithfully as any one. It 
is but natural, however, for any son or danghter to drift 
toward home and kindred. 

Educational work should be continued along lines 
already well established. Further, the importance of 
domestic training for girls should be emphasized, espe- 
cially cooking and sewing ; and instruction ought to be 
given the boys in agricultural stock raising, and builders’ 
trades. 

Boys and girls should both be given regularly, while 
in school, during that period of life when their habits 
are becoming fixed and character is being developed, 
systematic, thoro Christian training. 

We must not become impatient, for the work cannot 
all be accomplished in a generation. Yet, the present 
generation of young people should in some way be made 
to realize that they must soon, very soon, depend upon 
their own efforts for whatever they get out of life. 
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The Present Peril to Libera Education. 
Byv Andrew F. West, Dean of the Graduate School of Princeton Vniversity. 


Pig - wes paper read before the General Session of 

A. dg ty here in full as the best argument yet 

ahha by forward for serious effort toward the preservation 
of the American college idea. 


Liberal education, like political liberty, is always worth 
preserving and alwaysin peril. In suck causes, if any- 
where, men need to be ever resolute as well as intelligent, 
for only thus does it become possible, even when dis- 
tressed, to face grave crises without becoming for an in- 
stant pessimistic, inasmuch as the priceless value of 
what we are seeking to defend assures us that our 
efforts are well worth making and that no effort is too 
great in maintaining so good a cause. 

We have such a cause to-day, the cause of liberal edu- 
cation. I need not argue in this presence that as it pre- 
vails our American life is lifted and that as it fails our 
American life is degraded. It is to-day, as ever, in peril, 
but in unusual peril as embodied in its noblest represent- 
ative, the American college. 

Let us picture the situation in its worst possible out- 
come. Suppose the chances are that the college is to 
fail, to be crushed out between the upper and nether 
millstones of professional and secondary schools by 
reason of the violent demand for something more 

“ practical.” What then? It it must go, it must go, of 
course. But ought it to go? And above all, ought it 
to go without a struggle? Those who know most about 
colleges think not, while those who know least about 
them—and they form a huge majority—are often indif- 
ferent and sometimes hostile. Scarcely one in a hun- 
dred of our young men of college age has gone to col- 
lege. They, at least, are with the college, and so is the 
rest of the better intelligence of the land. But educated 
intelligence does not always prevail over ignorance, even 
in deciding matters of education. One can hardly fail, 
when painting the danger at its blackest, to recall the 
great words of Stein, when appealing to his fellow 
Prussians in the Napoleonic wars: “We must look the 
possibility of failure firmly in the face, and consider well 

that this contest is begun less in regard to 
the probability of success than to the certainty that 
without it destruction is not to be avoided.” 

It is by no means so black as that, nor does it seem 
likely to become so. But even if the peril were far 
greater than it is, there would be no good reason why we 
should not continue the struggle. There is good reason 
to believe the forces with us are strong enough not only 
to save, but to strengthen the American college. 

Let us think for a moment of what the American 
college is. It has been evolved out of our own needs 
and has proved its extraordinary usefulness by a long 
record. It has been democratic in its freedom of access 
and in the prevailing tone of its life. It has furnished 
our society and state with a small army of well-trained 
men. In it supremely are centered our best hopes for 
liberal education both as focused in the college itself and 
as radiating outward on the secondary schools below and 
the professional schools above. It is the best available 
safeguard against the mechanical cramping of an unlib- 
eralized technical education. It is our one available 
center of organization for true universities. 

In the rush of American life it has stood as the quiet 
and convincing teacher of higher things. It has been 
preparing young men for a better career in the world by 
withdrawing them awhile from the world to cultivate 
their minds and hearts by contact with things intellectual 
and spiritual in a society devoted to those invisible things 
on which the abiding greatness of our life depends. By 
reason of this training most college men have become 
better than they would have been, and better in import- 
ant respects than they could have been, had they not 
gone to college. Their vision has been cleared and wid- 
ened, and their aims have been elevated. Not least of 
all, they have been taught incessantly the lesson, so 


deeply needed to steady them in our fiercely practical 
surroundings, that the making of a good living is not so 
important as the making of a good life. The college 
has proved its right to live. To preserve, maintain, and 
energize it to its highest capacity for good, to prune its 
excesses, strengthen its weak places, and supply its needs 
is therefore the bounden duty of those who care for the 
best interests of our nation. 


Tendencies Perilous to College Education. 


The perils which beset it come from various sources, 
first, from the common defects of our American civiliza- 
tion, second, from the weaker tendencies in young men, 
and third, from the confusion of counsels inside the 
college itself. The first two we must be prepared to en- 
counter always, but the last one ought to be avoidable. 

This is no piace to draw up a catalog of our common 
defects as a people. Our virtues we know well. They 
are self-reliance, quick ingenuity, adventurousness, and 
a buoyant optimism. Our national faults are not so 
pleasant to think of as, for example, the faults of boast- 
ful vulgarity and reckless excitability. Yet there are 
some that must be mentioned as being especially peril- 
ous to our college education. The chief one I think is 
commercialism, the feverish pursuit of what “pays” as 
the one end of life. Is it not time we read again 
the books of philosophy to learn again that the true 
utility is the long utility which serves to make a whole 
life useful, and that it is the end for which men live 
that makes them useful and useless. Do we not feel 
that we are here coming close to the sanctions of re- 
ligion and need to answer that deep question, “ What 
shall it profit a man?” once more ? 


Another peril is a companion and natural follower of 
commercialism, namely, illiteracy. Not in the meaning 
of that word in the census tables, but in the meaning of 
ignorance of good literature. “No man can serve 
books and Mammon” said Richard de Bury long ago. 
Is it not a fact that the majority of college students to- 
day are not familiar with the commonplaces of literary 
information and the standard books of history, poetry, 
and soon? Do they know that greatest book of our 
tongue, the English Bible,as their fathers did? What 
have so many of them been reading? The newspapers, 
of course, and fiction—not always the better fiction. As 
between books and the short stories in magazines, how 
few read the former! I am not now speaking of the 
hard books of philosophy and science, or generally of the 
books that involve severe thought, but of the readable, 
delightful books, the pleasant classics of English. What 
a confession of the state of things it is that colleges 
have to make the reading of a few books of English lit- 
erature a set task as an entrance requirement, and then 
ask formal questions on what ought to be the free and 
eager reading of every boyat home. How far it is true 
that the advocacy of teaching science may have oper- 
ated, not to beget a taste for science, but merely a neg- 
iect of literature, is perhaps idle toask. It is at least 
true that these neglecters of literature are not usually 
giving laborious hours to reading scientific works. Per- 
haps some day our schools generally will get “ Readers” 
that have literature in them and that will help matters a 
little. But the so-called students who donot care to 
read, or do not know how to read as all students should, 
are with us in abundance as an ever present peril. 

The quiet book by the quiet lamp is a good charmer. 
Here the true student forms his friendships with the 
masters of thought and fancy, here they speak to him 
not under the constraints of the class-room, here he 
may relax without weakness, adventure without limit, 
soar without fear, and hope without end. It is the old 
story. Books are, as Huxley put it, “his main helpers ”, 
and the free reading outside the set tasks is, perhaps 
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next to music, his most ennobling pleasure. The loss 
of this is to-day the thing that does so much to deprive 
our college life and conversation of the fine flavor of 
that much misunderstood thing, Culture. 

Another peril comes from the students themselves. 
It is a disposition to do the pleasant rather than the 
hard thing, even when the hard thing happens to be 
the best thing. This is most common among those 
whose main interest in college life is social. It is also 
fostered by the general absorption in athletics, tho it 
is not so much the athletes who are affected—for they 
are at least used to a vigorous discipline in things physi- 
cal—as it is the mass of onlookers who attend the games 
and wasteso much time discussing them. This social 
and athletic environment, with all its undeniable and, 
[ believe, indispensable good, is just now doing much 
harm to the intellectual life of students. Because it is 
unduly exaggerated, it is operating powerfully to dis- 
perse the student’s energies in a miscellany of things 
outside his studies. Things which should come second 
as a relaxation of those whose first business is study, 
often comes first, and studies must get what they can of 
what is left. How natural it is that such studies should 
crowd into the easier courses. They have little interest 
left for anything intellectual. So far as this occurs, 
liberal education dies and college students come to their 
manhood with men’s bodies and boys’ minds. 

This is a matter which goes far below the question of 
one or another plan of studies, tho it is greatly affected 
by the relative wisdom or unwisdom of what the student 
is offered. If he finds a course which impels him and 
his comrades to regular effort day by day and also gives 
him the immense help that comes to all young men of 
ordinary abilities from moving together with their fellows 
in the same direction, his progress in studies is part of 
the orderly advance of a march, with little chance for 
struggling or loitering. If he is confused by failure to 
discover that there is a rational order of studies or that 
his college believes there is at least some preferable 
order for the mass of students, he thus loses much or 
all of a kind of help he ought to have. If the educated 
experience of his college cannot tell him, at least ap- 
proximately, what things he ought to take and some 
definite things which all college students ought to take, 
how is he to find out with any strong probability that he 
is going straight on the right road ? We may well pause 
to ask whether the keen words of Descartes on progress 
in knowledge are not worth heeding in this connection : 
“Tt is better to go a short distance on the right road 
than a long distance on the wrong one.” 

The love of freedom from control and of pleasure in 
our labor are splendid things. They are at once the 
charm and peril of student effort. The true freedom of 
the human spirit is the true end of the college course. This 
is not injured, however, by creating places where stu- 
dents may go, if they will, and where they must take 
some subjects of study which experience shows to be 
eminently fitted in their combination to serve this very 
end. We are asking simply for some of the central 
truths of history, literature, science, and philosophy, 
what Locke called the “teeming truths, rich in store, 
with which they furnish the mind, and like the lights of 
heaven, are not only beautiful and entertaining in them- 
selves, but give light and evidence to other things that 
without them could not be seen or known.”* And as for 
the element of pleasure, why should we not desire it ? 
How exquisitely did Aristotle say “Pleasure perfects 
labor, even as beauty crowns youth.” + Not the idle 
pleasure, however, but the achieved pleasure, the deep 
pleasure that comes from noble mastery, from winning 
on the hard-fought field of athletics of the mind, and, 
above all, from winning in the fight against intellectual 
sloth and easy-going indulgence,—this is the crown of 
our best young college manhood. 

A few words must suffice to set forth another peril 


*Of the Conduct of the Human Understanding, 43. 
+ Ethics, X, 4. 8 
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which especially besets us at this time. It is the peril 
of confusion in college counsels. It has been inevitable 
because of the extreme diversity of educational condi- 
tions in our land and because of conflicting theories of 
college training. 

The pole of law and the pole of freedom are the two 
contrasted standpoints, with many a halting place be- 
tween. It is clear that any attempt to cast all our col- 
leges in one mold is foredoomed to failure. We must 
seek some other remedy. But if the present confusion 
cannot be cured, the colleges will be seriously and per- 
manently weakened. Here at least we must do some- 
thing, and do it soon. The colleges must at all events 
do one thing, and that is to make as clear as possible 
what it is they are severally seeking to accomplish. Cer- 
tain very practical questions need to be answered. They 
are questions of the substance and aim of liberal edu- 
cation. 

One of the questions is: Should a college exact a 
substantial amount of prescribed studies for its degree ? 
If so, there is room to organize one or more bachelor’s 
degrees according to the types now slowly, tho im- 
perfectly evolving in our time. If not, the free elective 
plan with one bachelor’s degree is the true alternative. 
There ‘are many halting places between, but none of 
them is a resting place. Here, then, is a basis of clear 
division without confusion, and one that plain folk can 
understand. The nature of the answer given will depend 
on whether or not a given college believes that there are 
substantial studies above the stage of our preparatory 
schooling which are essential to the best liberal educa- 
tion. Intermediate or minimizing positions on this 
question will result in corresponding vagueness and un- 
certainty in organization, and will tend to perpetuate the 
confusion. It is worth sacrificing something, even in a 
transitional stage, for the sake of the assured gain that 
accrues to a well-defined plan. If it turns out to be a 
wrong plan, its defects become visible sooner and may be 
more promptly amended. 

Let us ask a second question : Is there or is there not 
a proper field of college studies, exclusive of the fields of 
secondary, technical, and professional learning ? If so, 
such studies alone should constitute the college course. 
If not, studies from the other fields may be brought in. 
It will not do to say no sharp line can be drawn between 
fields of education for the reason that the domain of 
knowledge is one, and all knowledge is liberalizing. Fol- 
low this out consistently, and important distinctions, 
needed to effect a working scheme of division for the 
parts of educations, are obscured. We may distinguish 
between great regions even tho we are unable to settle 
all boundary disputes. There are enough college studies 
of undisputedly and eminently liberal character to fill 
the college course to repletion. Let those who believe 
this organize accordingly, and let those who believe that 
any respectable study possible to students of college age 
may be put in the college course, put such studies in. 
The two kinds of colleges will then be distinctly dis- 
cernible. 

If the college is to prevail, the confusion, tho not 
necessarily a division of counsels, must cease. The two 
opposing tendencies indicate the two available lines for 
at least making the division clear to the country at 
large. Intermediate positions are unstable and transi- 
tional. They make confusion. What parents, teachers, 
and students need to know as definitely as possible is 
precisely what it is a given college stands for. Uncer- 
tainty here breeds loss of confidence in liberal education. 
It is to be hoped that most of the colleges will be able 
to stand together. If they do, I hope and believe they 
will stand for the conviction that there are college stud- 
ies essential for all who take the college course, that it 
is the completion of these which opens to the student 
the best all-around view of the knowledge most service- 
able for his whole after life, and that the ideas of disci- 
pline and duty, in studies as well as in conduct, underlie 
any real development of the one true freedom of th 
human spirit. 
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If anyone still hesitates to endorse the wisdom of our 
educational policy in the Philippines, the fact that the 
schools are filled to overflowing ought to dispel all doubts. 
The demand for night schools is especially strong. 
Thousands have been turned away because of lack of ac- 
commodation. The hundred and fifty teachers at present 
employed have had to take care of more than. 3,000 
pupils. ,:The demand for commercial instruction is 
growing. Young andold alike are looking to the schools 
to lead them to success and prosperity. 


An official estimate places the number of school child- 
ren for which the present accommodations of New York 
city are unable to provide, on September 7, at 70,000. 
The board of estimate has been asked to appropriate at 
once the money necessary to meet the emergency. It is 
likely that many portable school buildings will be called 
into requisition. They certainly are the most economical 
makeshift. Whatever is done, hygienic considerations 
should be all-controlling. 


England is doing what she can to afford young people 
some knowledge of arts andcrafts. The county council 
of London manages a Central School of Arts and Crafts. 
It has 750 students, many of whom are apprentices and 
journeymen in various trades. There are classes in 
bookbinding, fine cabinet work with carvings, and 
enamels. Silversmithing, brass and copper work, illum- 
inated manuscripts and embroidery, architectural draw- 
ings, modeled designs, color prints, etc. At this school 
manufacturers find workmen and workwomen who show 
talent, and their employes continue to study at the 
night schools, perfecting themselves in drawing and 
modeling, and having the advantage of {the criticism 
and advice of the teachers. 


Georgia has refused to divide its school money among 
the white and black schools in proportion to the amount 
contributed by whites and blacks respectively, but has 
adhered in true justice to the rule that it must be dis- 
tributed without reference to color. All honor to Georgia! 
These are foundation principles that must be observed. 


The editorial force of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL is now 
back at work again, completing preparations for the an- 
nual private school number to be issued next week. 
Announcements of the special features planned for the 
new school year will soon be made in these pages. To 
those subscribers who have aided with practical sugges- 
tions cordial thanks are extended. Criticisms from sub- 
scribers are always welcome. How can THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL be made more helpful and interesting to you 
who read this? Will you not drop a line to the editor 
telling him? And had you not better do it right now? 


The two museums of this city were visited by a great 
number of the teachers on their return from Boston. 
The hall of fossil mammals in the Natural History museum 
attracted the attention of high school teachers, especially 
the collections bearing upon the evolution of the horse. 

The oldest exhibit is the little four-toed horse (protoro- 
hippus), the skeleton of which, supposed to be 3,000,000 
years old, was found in the Big Horn mountains of Wy- 
oming. It is only about sixteen inches high. 

Next is a three-toed horse, about five hands high, 
thought to be directly in the line of ancestry of the mod- 
ern animal. To facilitate study of the equine develop- 
ment, facsimiles of all the type specimens of the various 
species of American fossil horses have been prepared. 

Among the other groups are the Titanotheres, gigantic 
hoofed quadrupeds remotely related to the tapirs and 
rhinoceroses; the Amblypods, primitive hoofed animals; 
the Creddonts, a kind of carnivora leading up to the 
development of the saber-toothed tiger, probably the most 
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formidable of his time, and the mastodons and elephants. 

There is a magnificent specimen of the skull of a large 
white rhinoceros of Africa, a form nearly extinct, which 
has a lance-like exterior horn, three feet in length and 
highly polished, with a frontal horn, short and conical in 
shape, directly behind it. 


It is not surprising that Booker Washington is both 
misunderstood and opposed by a considerable number of 
his own race. There are colored men of much intelli- 
gence who only partially understand the complicated 
problem to be solved. Fundamentally his doctrine is 
that the negro must possess character in order to attain 
position of respect for himself and to win the respect 
of the whites. This seems a long way about to many 
intelligent negroes, but it is sound doctrine; it is a re- 
statement of the Sermon on the Mount. The future of 
the negro is not to be forecast in these days, but it may 
be evolved by the application of this remarkable leader’s 
ideas. 


The monument proposed by New York citizens for 
Ex-Mayor Hewitt and to cost $500,000 is to take the 
form of additions to Cooper Institute. This is as it 
should be; to put that sum in sculpture however grand 
would be positively wrong. To this Mr. Hewitt, if he 
could come back, would protest. THE JOURNAL was 
asked to aid the project of a $15,000 statue to Emma 
Willard to be put in a park at Troy, but the projectors 
were open to argument and the sum was devoted to 
scholarships in the Troy seminary. The day of under- 
valuing marble monuments has arrived; the day of prop- 
erly valuing education has come. 





Stimulating Interest in Gardening. 

Nobody need be told that children, everywhere, love 
flowers. This is as true of the little waifs, who live in 
congested quarters, as of the child of luxury. To 
awaken interest in school gardens and beautifying the 
school grounds is a very easy matter. A writer in a 
recent number of the Christian Endeavor World says 
that the children of one school in Minneapolis begged 
of their parents all the old rubbers lying around the 
house, and these were carted to the junk-shop by the 
boys, who obtained fifty dollars for the prize. Every 
cent of this was spent in beautifying the school grounds, 
the boys digging the holes for fence-posts and the girls 
laying out and planting flower-beds' The result was a 
revolutionized schoo] yard, and each child took pride in 
the work. 

Street-car companies in Minneapolis have furnished 
transportation that the children may visit the neighboring 
experimental farm, and next year the children plan to 
furnish the hospitals with flowers gathered from their 
school yards. 

The pioneer in this civic-improvement work, Stock- 
bridge, continues the same writer, long ago saw the 
necessity of interesting children, and in another town 
where the boys and girls were trying to maintain beauti- 
ful surroundings a disinterested man offered four dollars 
to any boy or girl who could cultivate the best flower- 
bed. Several towns in Missouri, among them Carthage 
and Bethany, offer prizes and urge children to exhibit at 
their county fairs. In some instances boys who are em- 
ployed as newsboys carry water long distances after 
school hours, that the little patch outside their forlorn 
homes may be cultivated. Still another phase of the 
work is seen in Honesdale, Penn., where the children 
pick up papers on the street, and deposit them in tin 
cans provided for the purpose. 

The first school garden was started in the spring of 
1891, when a wild flower-garden was made on the 
grounds of the George Putnam school, Roxbury, Mass. 
About two hundred specimens were introduced in five 
years, ‘among them goldenrod, asters, ferns, and other 
plants common to field and forest. In the same year the 
Massachusetts Horticultural society offered a prize for 
the best-kept school yards, which has been won every 
year by the George Putnam school. 
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, N. E. A. Aftermath.‘ 


Some pupils are sent to high school for only a year or 
two, mainly for the sake of the social position it will give 
them, to be able to say that they have “attended high 
school,” just as many boys are sent to college for the 
same reason. Caste feeling cannot safely be ignored 
to-day in interpreting school statistics. It accounts, in 
large part, for the enormous increase in the number 
taking Latin in classical high schools. It causes private 
schools to thrive regardless of the quality of their work. 

Springfield, Mass. THOMAS M. BALLIET. 


Education is too often looked upon as the activity of 
teachers and schools. Its proper purpose is the reaction 
which the educator calls forth in the child by his in- 
fluence. It is the child action rather than the teacher 
which is the controlling point in education, and which is 
eminently a characteristic of the kindergarten. 

St. Louis, Mo. F, Louis SOLDAN. 


The power and sense of co-operation are developed in 
the kindergarten. The many work together for good. 
The success of all depends upon the achievement of 
each. This the schools are slowly learning. The indi- 
vidual is brought to his best, but not for himself alone. 
The goal is service. SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD. 

Boston. 





Trades unions should be composed only of the compe- 
tent, the reliable, the excellent workmen, in every respect, 
to the end that they should be the source of supply of 
trustworthy and efficient -men, instead of, as is now too 
often the case, an aggregation of anything and everything 
to swell “‘a force militant.” 


Boston. WILLIAM H, SAYWARD. 


The motions we use in our daily lives are extremely 
limited. We express ourselves only partially. We live 
cramped, confined half-lives: Nature has given us the 
power of almost unlimited motion. Our bodies are un- 
developed mines of health, strength, and beauty. Self- 
expression we hear something about, but we do not study 
physical self-expression. We need the freedom of action 
that comes from the use of thoroly awakened bodies to 
bring out what is in us. BARONESS POSSE. 

Boston. 


The Public Library may be between the school and its 
immediate neighborhood, a uniting social influence, if a 
room is set apart in each school building for a branch 
reading room and delivery station. Books and magazines 
for adults, as well as children, the weekly story hour for 
the little ones, and a reading hour for the older children 
will make it express a wholesome ideal of the home on 
its higher side and do mueh for socializing the finer ele- 
ments of life. ELECTRA C. DOREN. 

Public Library, Dayton, Ohio. 


The public schools are not reaching the people as they 
should. So far as elementary schools are concerned, 
statistics show that fully 5,000,000 boys and girls in the 
United States to-day are growing up outside the influ- 
ence of the school, at an age when only the school can 
give them the training and experiences which will safely 
fit them for a life of social service and make possible for 
them the highest degree of personal development. The 
statistics of the high school and higher education show 
that of the 15,710,394 pupils registered in the whole 
public school system of the United States, 15,061,721 
were enrolled in the elementary schools, as against 
558,740 in institutions of high school grade, and 89,933 
in all phases of higher education. The great cities of 
the country are the chief sinners. New York with its 
population of 3,437,000 souls, has 16,548 students in 
high schools ; Philadelphia, a city of 1,293,000 persons, 
has altogether 5,195 pupils in its high schools. The 
same figures hold relatively for the foremost twenty 
cities of the country. 


Philadelphia. Dr. FRANCIS BURKE BRANDT. 
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my 
Kindergarten Principles in Social Work. 


Undeveloped human nature is the sleeping beauty that 
will awaken only when the true prince comes. It is not 
merely that {some educational means are better than 
others ; it is that some relations are vital. 

The home is implied in the child; it could be recon- 
structed from a study of his needs and emotious, as 
water could be inferred from a study of a fish’s fins and 
tail. To say that water is, upon the whole, more develop- 
ing to a young fish than dry land is an under-statement. 
Fish and water, child and home, man and country, hand 
and tools ; these pairs of things are each in a sense a 
unit—the two sides of the same fact. Growth is fulfill- 
ment—the taking on of what was already implied. The 
educator’s business is to read the prophecy of nature and 
help it to come true. 

Such are the essential principles of the kindergarten 
and these principles learnedlpartly from the kindergarten, 
but to a great extent re-discovered by practical workers, 
are being applied in many fields of social activity. Tene- 
ment house reform fights in the last ditch to make good 
the absolutely necessary cubic feet of space for the de- 
velopment of the vital relations of family life ; child-sav- 
ing by placing its wards in private families, in restoring 
them from stunting in institutions to their natural hab- 
itat. The play-ground gives to the daring instincts of 
boyhood their natural expression, and to the gang spirit 
its true fulfilment in the loyalty and budding citizen- 
ship of team play. Trade training, in philanthropic 
school and institute and at the university, recognizes 
that culture is not an addition to life, but a part of it, to 
be sought in such vital relations as that of the man to 
his work. JOSEPH LEE. 

Massachusetts. 


It Really Doesn’t Matter. 
By JOE CONE. 


It really doesn’t matter much 
If bank accounts are small; 

If we have sunshine in our hearts 
We're rich enough for all. 


It really doesn’t matter much 
If beauty knows us not; 

If we have tact and intellect 
We'll lead the common lot. 


It really doesn’t matter much 
f we’ve no shining fame; 
If we plug on and do the square, 
We'll get there just the same. 
—From Four Track News for August. 
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New York City Syllabi. VI. 


The Work in English. 


Grade 2A. 

Composition.—Conversation and oral reproduction ; sen- 
tences written from copy. 

Penmanship. —Free-arm movements ; writing from copy. 

Reading.—Phonic exercises. Reading from the black- 
board and readers. Reading to the pupils. Ethical lessons. 
Use of library books. 

Spelling. — Familiar words. 

Memorizing. —Prose and poetry. 

Composition. See preceding grades. To develop con- 
tinuity of thought and expression the pupils should be led in 
the conversations to describe their pets, playthings, or other 
interesting objects ; and to explain how simple things are 
done, such as setting a table, spinning a top, etc. 

The stories told for oral reproduction should include nature 
stories, folk stories, and fairy tales. They should be models 
in structure and in choice of words. 

The sentences for mc of should be short and composed of 
familiar words. Pupils should write their own addresses 
from copy and from memory. 

Penmanship. Free-arm movements and writing from 
copy as in the preceding grades, with special attention to 
capital letters. Sentences or paragraphs should be copied 
by use of pencil, pen, or crayon. 

Note. All the writing in this grade should be somewhat 
smaller than in the preceding grade. 

Reading. Reading from the blackboard of matter founded 
on the other work of the grade; several books of second 
year grade ; occasional exercises in reading at sight 

The pupils should be led to understand the meanings of 
new words without attempting formal definitions. In order 
that the pupils may learn to read oege J with pleasure, it is 
_ desirable that the teacher read the poem to them 

rst. 

Phonic exercises. The aim of phonic training in this 
grade should be to cultivate (1) distinct articulation, (2) 
pure tone, and (3) the power to read new words and to pro- 
nounce them correctly. The exercise should include drills 
on initial and final consonants, and practice in the correct 
utterance of sounds like o7 in soil, er, ir, ur in fern, girl, 
and burn, ing as a final syllable, etc. Review of the 
sounds of the preceding grades; daily drill on additional sounds 
of letters and on combinations taught as wholes. 

Reading to the pupils. See preceding grades. The se- 
lections may include poems from Whittier’s ‘‘ Child Life,’’ 
and simple poems by Stevenson, F. D. Sherman, Eugene 
Field, and others; stories of animal life; and folk stories 
and fairy tales, such as ‘‘ TheSleeping Beauty,’’ and Ander- 
sen’s ‘‘ Ugly Duckling.’’ 

Ethical lessons and use of library books. 
tory notes. 

SPELLING. At least 150 familiar words selected from the 
pupils’ vocabulary and from the class readers. The follow- 
ing plan of study and recitation is suggested: 

(a) Words to be spelled should be presented in reading 
lessons and in such a way as to make the meaning clear. 
In learning the words pupils should carefully observe the 
written forms. The naming of the letters will help to fix 
the attention on the form. 

(b) Words should be copied by the pupils as a further 
study of form. 

(c) After the forms of words have been studied, the 
words should be written from dictation. The exercise in 
dictation may be preceded by a quick recitation in oral 
spelling. 

(d) For review purposes there may occasionally be brisk 
recitations in oral spelliug, special attention being given to 
— frequently misspelled and to those of exceptional dif- 

culty. 

In sddition to the work outlined above, there should be 
frequent exercises to train pupils to spell words having a 
common phonic element. At least one such series a week 
should be taught in this grade. 

MEMORIZING. At least four lines of poetry per week, or 
an equivalent amourtof prose, should be memorized by 
every pupil. In addition, the words of such of the national 
songs as are sung by the pupils of this grade should be mem- 
orized. Selections may be made from the following list: 

The Swing ‘ Stevenson 
BedinSummer . ; ; : 5 Stevenson 
Who Stole the Bird’s Nest? . ‘ Child 
Daisies : : : ; Sherman 


See introduc- 


Seven Times One . Ingelow 
The Rock-a-by-Lady Field 
All Thi gs Beautiful Alexander 


Proverbs and maxims. 


Grade 2B. 
Composition.—Conversation and oral reproduction; sen- 
tences from copy and dictation. 
Penmanship. —Movement exercises; writing from copy. 


from readers and 
thical lessons. Use 


Reading.—Phonic exercises. Readin 
other books. Reading to the pupils. 
of library books. 

Spelling. — Words from the lessons of the grade. 

emorizing. —Prose and poetry. 

COMPOSITION. See pee grades. The stories for 
oral reproduction should include nature stories, folk stories, 
fairy tales, and the simplest fables. 

The sentences for copy and dictation should be interesting 
and instructive. 

PENMANSHIP, as in the preceding grades. In this and in 
succeeding grades, special attention should be given to 
proper position, proper penholding, and ease and legibility 
of writing. 

READING. Several books of second year grade, including 
simple poems, fables, and folk stories. The reading lessons 
proper should be preceded by (1) such conversation as may 
be necessary to prepare the minds of the pupils for the ap- 
preciation of the subject matter, and (2) exercises that will 
insure the prompt recognition of the form and the under- 
standing of the meaning of new words. 

To encourage thoughtful reading and to insure ease in 
reading aloud, silent reading should usually precede oral 
reading. In training pupils to get the full thought without 
the aid of oral reading, the teacher may require them to 
state the substance of what has been read silently. In 
order that the pupils may learn to read poetry with pleas- 


ure, it is sometimes desirable that the teacher read the 
poem to them first. 
Phonic exercises as in the preceding grades. Reading to 


the pupils as in the preceding grades. 

Ethical lessons and use of library books. 
tory notes. 

SPELLING. At least 200 new words selected from the 
pupils’ vocabulary and from the lessons of the grade. Re- 
view of words frequently misspelled. 

MEMORIZING. See 1A. Selections may be made from 
the following list: 

Don’t Killthe Birds... : Colesworthy 
Ariel’s Song, ‘‘ Where the Bee Sucks ’”’ Shakespeare 


See introduc- 


My Shadow _ Stevenson 
Dutch Lullaby Field 
Windy Nights Stevenson 
Lady Moon : . Houghton 
Stop, Stop, Pretty Water Follen 
The Land of Story Books : Stevenson 
Thanksgiving Day : : : Child 
Proverbs and maxims. 
Grade 3A. 


Composition.—Oral reproduction. Sentences and para- 
graphs constructed; paragraphs and stanzas from copy and 
dictation. 

Penmanship. —Movement exercises; writing from copy, 

Reading.—Phonic exercises. Reading from readers and 
other books. Reading tothe pupils. Ethical lessons. Use 
of library books. : 

Spelling. — Words from lessons of the grade; abbreviations. 

Memorizing. —Prose and poetry. 

COMPOSITION. See preceding grades. The stories told 
for oral reproduction should include nature stories, fables, 
and myths. The reading and other lessons of the grade 
should furnish material for practice in the reproduction of 
stories, the description of simple objects, and the explana- 
tion of simple processes. 

The exercises on correct forms of expression should in- 
elude the use of is and are, was and were, has and have. 

The pupils should construct statements from questions or 
directions. The teacher and the pupils working together 
should construct paragraphs. 

Short paragraphs and stanzas should be copied and 
written from lictution: some of these may be taken from 
the readers, the selections for memorizing, and the songs of 
the grade. Short model letters should be copied. 

PENMANSHIP, as in the preceding grades. 

READING. Several books of third year grade, including 
such as Stevenson’s ‘‘A Child’s Garden of Verses’’ (first 
part) ;a book of fables and simple folk stories, such as 
Scudder’s ‘‘ Fables and Folk Stories;’’ and books to supple- 
ment the work of the grade in nature study. For sugges- 
tions concerning preparation, silent reading, and the read- 
ing of poetry, see preceding grades. 

Phonic exercises. See preceding grades. The teacher 
should not use diacritical marks for words already learned. 

Reading to the pupils. For general suggestions, see IA. 
The selections may include portions of ‘‘ Hiawatha’s Child- 
hood.’’ ‘‘ Hiawatha’s Sailing,’’ and ‘* Hiawatha’s Fishing;’’ 
suitable verse from Lear’s ‘*‘ Nonsense Books:’’ stories of 
animal life, such as ‘‘Madame Arachne ”’ in Celia Thax- 
ter’s ‘‘Stories and Poems for Children;” the less simple of 
the famous fairy tales, such as ‘‘ Aladdin,’’ ete.; and a 
long story to cultivate the power of sustained interest, e. g., 
Craik’s ‘‘ The Little Lame Prince,’’ Ewing’s ‘‘Timothy’s 
Shoes,’’ or Spyri’s ‘‘ Heidi.’’ 
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Ethical lessons and use of library books. See introduc- 
tory notes. 

SPELLING. At least 200 new words selected from the 
pupils’ vocabulary and from the lessons of the grade. Re- 
view of words frequently misspelled 

The common abbreviations of the days of the week, of 
the months of the year, and of titles, should be taught in 
this grade. 

MEmorizING. At least four lines of poetry per week or 
an equivalent amount of prose, should be memorized by 
every pupil, In addition, the words of the national songs 
sung in this grade, and such prose or poetry as may be 
taught in connection with holiday celebrations or with the 
studies of the grade, from the following list: 


I Live for Those Who Love M Anon 

The Brown Thrush ‘ : Larcom 
The Tree ‘ “ s Bjorsen. 
Wishing yee . . Allingham 
The Owl and the Pussy Cat . Lear 

The Violet ‘ : Jane Taylor 
Hiawatha’s Childhood Longfellow 
Hiawatha’s Sailing Longfellow 


Proverbs and maxims. 


Grade 3B. 


Composition.—Oral reproduction. Sentences and para- 
graphs constructed; paragraphs and stanzas from memory 
or dictation. 

Penmanship. —Movement exercises; writing from copy. 

Reading.— Phonic exercises. Reading from readers and 
other books. Reading to the pupils. Ethical lessons. Use of 
library books. 

Spelling. — Words from lessons of the grade; abbreviations. 

emorizing.—Prose and poetry. 

COMPOSITION. See preceding grades. The exercises on 
correct forms should include the use of the parts of do, see, 
come, and go. The exercises in constructing sentences 
should afford practice in forming plurals of nouns, includ- 
ing a few common irregular forms. 

The paragraphs constructed may consist of short simple 
stories, descriptions of objects, or explanations of simple 
processes. Special attention should be given to the se- 
quence of thought in constructing paragraphs. The para- 
graphs and stanzas for copy and dictation should be selected 
as in the preceding grades. 

Short model letters should be copied and written from 
dictation. 

PENMANSHIP, as in the preceding grades. 

READING. Several books of third year grade, including 
such as Stevenson’s ‘‘A Child’s Garden of Verses’’ (‘‘ The 
Child Alone,’’ and ‘‘Garden Days’’) Grimm’s Fairy 
Tales; Andrew’s ‘‘ Seven Little Sisters ’’; ‘‘ Each and All’’; 
and books to supplement the work of the grade in nature 
study. For suggestions concerning preparation, silent 
reading, and the reading of poetry, see preceding grades. 

Phonic exercises as in the preceding grades. 

Reading to the pupils. For general suggestions, see 1A. 
The selections may include simple and interesting poems by 
Longfellow, Whittier, Bryant, Lowell, Holmes, and Emer- 
son, such as ‘‘ The Wreck of the Hesperus,’’ ‘‘ The Wind- 
mill,’’ ‘‘ In School Days,’’ ‘‘Robert of Lincoln,’’ ‘‘The 
White-Footed Deer,’’ ‘‘ The First Snow-Fall,’’ ‘‘ The Open- 
ing of the Piano,’’ and ‘‘ The Mountain and the Squirrel;’’ 
Cowper’s: ‘“‘John Gilpin;’’ stories of animals, such as Thomp- 
son Seton’s; myths in good literary form, such as Firth’s 
‘Stories of Old Greece;’’ and a long story to cultivate the 

ower of sustained interest, such as McDonald’s ‘‘At the 
ack of the North Wind,”’ etc. 

Ethical lessons and use of library books. See introduc- 
tory notes. 

SPELLING. At least 250 new words selected from the 
pupils’ vocabulary and from the lessons of the grade. Re- 
view of words frequently misspelled. 

ABBREVIATIONS, as in the preceding grade. 

MEmoRIZING. As in3A. Selections may be made from 
the following list: 


The Child’s World Lilliput Lectures 


Marjorie’s Almanac . : Aldrich 
A Visit from St. Nicholas . Moore 
The Owl : : ; Tennyson 
The Captain’s Daughter Field 
Sweet and Low . Tennyson 


Proverbs and maxims. 


The Baptists is the title of the volume that the Rev. Dr. 
Henry C. Vedder contributes to the series of the Story of 
the Churches. It is an account of their origin, their history, 
and their influence, not only in this country, but in other 
parts of the world. Asto an established religion, he states 
“that the Baptists hold that a state church is notonly an ab- 
surdity, but an intolerable wrong. All America has come to 
agree with them, andthe whole world is moving toward the 
same goal.’’ Roger Williams, a Baptist, it is noted, was the 
’ first to found a community where absolute freedom of wor- 
ship was accorded. The book is cleverly written and will 
surely have a wide circulation. (The Baker & Taylor Com- 
pany, New York. Price, $1.00.) 
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Notes of New Books, 


A Boy on a Farm, by Jacob Abbott, has been edited for 
third grade eg omg age ped reading by Clifton Johnson, with 
an introduction by Dr. Lyman Abbott. The ethical discus- 
sions and explanations have been largely eliminated, and, 
thus revised, these once popular stories are admirably 
suited to hold the interest o young readers and to do ex- 
cellent work in training youthful instincts naturally and 
healthfully. The stories have a distinct educational effect, 
both mental and moral; they teach industry, honesty, and 
all the manly virtues. The illustrations are numerous and 
pleasing, and have all been drawn especially for the book. 
(American Book Company, New York. Price, $0.45). 


In How to Make School Gardens, by H. D. Hemenway, di- 
rector of the Hartford School of Horticulture, the teacher 
will find a valuable manual containing the information neces- 
sary for giving an interesting course in school gardening. 
The value of school gardening work is — gaining its de- 
served appreciation in this country. The idea of having a 
garden connected with a school is a very old one, but the 

resent movement originated about thirty-five years ago. 

he progress has been most rapid in Europe where about one 
hundred thousand gardens exist to-day. ‘ 

The school — is extremely valuable in developing a 
child esthetically and mentally. After a variety of tests it 
has been found that the boys having gardens are thirty per 
cent. more rapid in mental, moral, and physical development 
than those not having gardens. This little volume aims to be 
an aid in arousing interest in this work. Once the interest 
is aroused it gives most lucid explanations of all the opera- 
tions necessary, as well as descriptions of the best methods, 
so that a teacher without an agricultural training can hardly 
help achieving good agricultural and horticultural results. 
The first chapters explain something of the development of 
the movement, how to make the garden and prepare and 
fertilize the land. 

Then follows delightfully simple yet clear and thoroly 
practical lessons in garden work, planting, potting, root- 
grafting, and budding. A valuable bibliography on school 
garden work closes the book. It should be in the hands of 
every teacher who expects to do work of this nature. (Double- 
day, Page & Company. Price, $1.00.) 


More Money for the Public Schools, by Charles W. 
Eliot.—When President Eliot makes up his mind that the 
time has come for any movement, results are sure to follow. 
Studying the changes that have come in education since he 
began his work as tutor in Harvard, in 1854, he is convinced 
that public sentiment is ripe for the next step. This, he be- 
lieves, belongs to the public schools, rather than to the 
academies or colleges. Its essence is the attention to indi- 
vidual needs rather than to class uniformity. Its possibility 
lies only in large additions to the expenditure for the 
schools. 

Last fall, President Eliot started in to give voice to his 
convictions in a series of addresses before teachers’ conven- 
tions, and these have been issued together as the volume in 
hand. Before the Connecticut teachers, he pleaded for more 
money because of the failures ineducation. These he pointed 
out in terms flattering neither to the teachers themselves 
nor to the various school boards, and he showed that they 
could be remedied only by large additional expenditures. 
The next day he followed this by an address before the New 
Hampshire teachers in which he pleaded for more money be- 
cause of the advance already made. He showed that these 
steps forward lead logically tostill further progress, and that 
such progress can come only with liberal additions to the 
cost of the schools. Before the teachers of Rhode Island, 
he discussed the present needs of the public schools. These 
are fireproof buildings, larger school yards, more beautiful 
surroundings, medical inspection, and particularly a larger 
proportion of men teachers, with all better trained. More 
money must be used to secure these. 

President Eliot thinks that while abstract law and its em- 
bodiment in legislatures has lost much in respect, the people 
still have at heart as much regard for the rights of others as 
in the past. So while, in like manner, the churches secure 
less attention as an expression of religion than in the past, 
there is no falling off in the real Christianity as expressed in 
the law of love. So the schools win more and more public 
attention and a esteem. No teacher who desires to 
keep abreast of the times can afford to be without this series 
of addresses, and they are worthy of the most serious 
thought. (Doubleday, Page & Company, New York. Price 
$1.00, net.): —— ee 


How to Bring up Your Children, being some thoughts on 
education, by John Locke, 1632—1704, isa book that will 
do any parent or teacher good to read. Tho he ap- 
proaches the subject in a different way from what a writer 
would do now, the essay gives so many valuable thoughts 
that it is numbered among the educational classics. In the 
present issue the text is printed as itstands without note 
or comment. Locke taught what was best for human na- 
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ture in his day—and what was best then is best now. 
(Edition for America imported b 
7-9 West 18th street, New York. Price, $0.50). 


The third volume in the Knickerbocker Literature Series is 
entitled The Fur Traders of the Columbia River. This 
story was told by Washington Irving in his account of 
‘* Astoria’’ and the record.of ‘‘The Adventures of Captain 
Bonneville.’’ The editor, F. L. Olmstead, has condensed 
these two volumes dealing with the romantic West, and has 
produced a most attractive and readable story. The life of 
the hardy and adventurous traders and trappers of the 
Northwest is the theme. 

Such an ———— in book production is deserving of 
success. Irving was the first writer to achieve anything in 
American literature. His narrative in this particular field 
has proved the most interesting account ever produced of 
some of the fascinating phases of pioneer life. He drew 
the materials for these two stories from a wide acquaintance 
with the prime movers in the 5 yee undertakings he described, 
and from much personal and private information that is no 
longer available. His account is entirely accurate in every 
waye 
In the present volume we have the two stories cleverly 
woven into one. The book should serve a useful purpose 
in giving an idea of the exploitation of the West. At the 
present time there seems to be too great a tendency to 
make heroes of these pioneers. In reality they were often 
men who were failures in society and only succeeded in their 
new life thru the possession of qualities which would have 
made them unfit for civilized life. It should be recognized 
that the qualities which made them picturesque and success- 
ful were in reality foreign to all which the past experience 
of the race has shown to be necessary for the wellfare of a 

eople. However their experiences, as told by Washington 

rving, make extremely interesting reading and for work in 
literature classes should prove excellent. The interest of 
the pupil would be held, history learned, and a graceful style 
brought before them. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, $0.90). 


How to Keep Well is an excellent volume of 500 pages, by 
Dr. Floyd M. Crandall. It is a series of discourses upon the 
facts of modern medical knowledge upon the prevention of 
disease. The tone of the work is thoroly to be commended, 
and it is worthy the attention of all teachers, as well as 
those especially interested in physiology. The nervous strain 
of teaching is so great, especially for women, that the prob- 
lem of keeping well, and the best means to this end, continu- 
ally presents itself. The suggestions given by Dr. Crandall 
are to be relied upon in every respect. 

Especially valuable for the teacher’s consideration is the 
chapter dealing with ‘‘ Infectious Diseases.’’ Other chapters 
of interest are those on ‘‘Vaccination,’’ ‘‘The Effects of 
Modern Life,’’ ‘‘The Prevention of Breakdown,’’ ete. 
(Doubleday, Page & Company, New York.) 


A series of small, well-made, well-written volumes, bear- 
ing the title of the Story of the Churches, is in course of 
publication. Each volume narrates the history of a denom- 
ination. It is brief but complete, and is designed for the 
average church member rather than the thoro student of 
church history. Each book is written by a leading historjan 
of the denomination. The one on The Presbyterians is by 
Charles Lemuel Thompson, D. D., secretary of the Board of 
Home Missions of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. 
He dwells on the large influence the Presbyterians have had 
in the forming of the national life and character. The author 
says of the Puritans: ‘‘They comprised the very best ele- 
ments of English society. The 20,000 who, with Hooker, 
Winthrop, and Mather between 1630 and 1640 settled New 
England, gave us the distinctive type of Puritan life, which 
with all its faults, has been one of the grandest ever im- 

ressed on a young nation, and the source ef much of the 
intellectual and moral power which made New England emi- 
nent in colonizing energy, all the way to the Western prai- 
ries.’’ We must not overlook the Dutch, Irish, and Scotch 
elements that were contributed to the stream of Presbyter- 
ianism. These Calvinists have contributed to our country 
some of its strongest religious influences. (The Baker & 
Taylor Company, New York. Price, $1.00.) 


The Filigree Ball, by Anna Katherine Green, being a full 
and true account of the solution of the mystery concernin 
the Jeffrey-Moore affairs.—Many of our readers have rea 
‘The Leavenworth Case,’’ a story of a murdermystery by 
the same author, and remember how they kept wavering be- 
tween doubt and belief all thru that remarkable story. 
The author handled the plot with such wonderful skill that 
it was only at the end that the mystery was fully revealed. 
The Filigree Ball, is another story of similar character. 
The scene is on Waverly avenue in Washington, where 
stands the ancestral home of the wealthy Moore ye A 
famous forefather of the family caused a curse to fall upon 
the house. The curse was. manifested by the presence now 
and then of a dead man stretched upon the hearthstone of 
the library. At the beginning of our present story, aseem- 
ing stranger had wandered into the library on the <! that 
Veronica Moore’s caprice led her to be married in the old 
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house. Veronica is found lying dead on the floor in this 
dreadful room a fortnight after,the wedding, with a pistol 
tied to her wrist bya bit of white ribbon. After the evi- 
dence is brought out the reader says it is suicide. Then he 
is in doubt, and he wavers between belief and doubt all the 
way thru as the tangled skein of circumstances surrounding 
the case is unraveled. (The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indian- 
apolis. ) 

The Private Life of the Romans, by Prof. H. W. Johnston, 
of Indiana university, deals with topics of every-day Roman 
life. Such topics are of interest to us in the case of any 
ancient or foreign people. In the case of the Romans they are 
of special importance, because they help to explain the 
powerful influence which that nation exerted over the world 
in the days of its power. Such subjects are considered as 
the family, marriage, children, and education, slaves, the 
house, furniture, clothing, food, amusements, ceremonies, 
and all kinds of customs. 

The book is primarily a text-book and has been prepared 
with the greatest care and with constant reference to orig- 
inal sources. It is intended, in the first place, for seniors in 
high schools and freshmen in college, in order that they may 
be able to understand the constant references in the Latin 
texts to the Roman private life. In the second place it will 
meet the needs of the college student who is giving particu- 
lar attention to the subject and will prove of service to 
readers and students of Roman, political, and constitutional 
questions. 

Altho interspersed with Latin names, the book is inter- 
esting and furnishes a valuable addition to the text-books 
o— line of work. (Scott, Foresman & Company, Chi- 
cago. 

Representative English Comedies, with introductory 
essays and notes, a historical view of our earlier comedy 
and other monographs by various writers, under the general 
editorship of Charles Mills Gayley, Litt. D., LL. D., pro- 
fessor of the English language and literature in the Univer- 
sity of California.—This book contains representative come- 
dies that have been presented on the English stage from the 
beginning to Shakespeare. A book treating of so important 
a field of literature needs no excuse for being, yet the editor 
in his preface has seen fit to give his reasons for its produc- 
tion. These old comedies are valuable because they make 
good reading; not only for lovers of fiction and the stage, 
but for the student of society and the historian. For us 
they still are living sketches of the social manners, morals, 
vanities, and ideals of generations of our ancestors. Many 
of these comedies are inaccessible to the public; this volume 
presents them in a convenient shape with sufficient ex- 
planatory matter to clear up all doubtful points likely to 
arise. 

The volume is especially valuable for the literary student. 
The aim of this book and those that will follow is to indi- 
cate the development of a literary type by selection of its 
representative specimens, arranged in the order of their pro- 
duction and accompanied by critical and historical studies. 
The field of inquiry in this case is limited not merely to a 
genus like the drama, but to one of itsspecies. The plays, in 
this series called representative, have been chosen primarily 
for their importance in the history of comedy, generally also 
for their literary quality, and when possible, for their prac- 
tical, dramatic, or histrionic value. The authors whose 
works are given are John Heywood, Nicholas Udall, William 
Stevenson, John Lyly, George Peele, and Robert Greene. 
Edward Dowden contributes an essay on ‘‘ Shakespeare as a 
Comic Dramatist.’’ Probably the most famous of the plays 
are ‘‘Roister Doister,’’ ‘‘Gammer Gurton’s Nedle’’ and 
‘‘Frier Bacon,’’ which most of our readers have doubtless 
read about, butneverseen. (The Macmillan Company, New 
York. Price, $1.50.) 





Got To 
Have Sharp Brains Nowadays or Drop Back. 


The manof to-day, no matter what his calling, needs a 
sharp brain and to get this he needs food that not only gives 
muscle and strength but brain and nerve power as well. 

A carpenter and builder of Marquette, Mich., who is 
energetic and wants to advance in his business read an 
article about food in a religious paper and in speaking of his 
experience he said: ‘‘Up to three yearsago I had not been 
able to study or use my thinking powers to any extent. 
There was something lacking and I know now that it was 
due to the fact that my food was not rebuilding my brain. 

‘‘ About this time I began the use of the condensed food, 
Grape-Nuts, and the result has been I can think and plan with 
some success. It has not only rebuilt my brain until it is 
stronger, and surer, and more active, but my muscles are also 
harder and more firm, where they used to be loose and soft, 
and my stomach is now in perfect condition. I can endure 
more than twice the amount of fatigue, and my night’s rest 
always completely restores me. In other words I am enjoy- 
ing life, and I attribute it to the fact that I have found a 

pecest food.’? Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
ich. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


Time Given to Study. 


The New York regents have collected 
statistics concerning the time given to 
study by high school students. It ap- 
pears that the average high school stud- 
ent in the state spends seven hours and 
twenty-four minutes each school day in 
recitation and in preparation for recita- 
tion and averages two hours and seven- 
teen minutes on other work, making a 
total of nine hours and forty-one minutes. 
The ‘eo number of recitations a day 
is 3.56. The average student rises at 6:45 
in the morning and retires at 9:44 in the 
evening, thus having nine hours for sleep. 
Almost unanimously they report that they 
sleep well and rise aieed They have 
five hours, nineteen minutes for such ex- 
ercise and recreation as inclination and 
opportunity may afford. About 10 per 
cent. think that they might do more work. 
Very few complain that they are doing 
more than they can do with ease. These 
— come from the students them- 
selves. 


Reports from about sixty physicians, 

almost without exception indicate that 
there are very few cases of over study. 
_ There were 91,588 students instructed 
in the secondary schools of the state dur- 
ing the last school year, an increase of 
7,787. About one-third of these students 
complete four-year courses of study. 


Texas Notes. 


Dr. Wm. M. Wheeler, professor of 
zoology in the State University of Texas, 
has resigned. He comes to the curator- 
ship of invertebrate zoology in the Amer- 
ican museum of natural history, New 
York. Dr. Thomas H. Montgomery, as- 
sistant professor of zoology in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, has been elected 
to fill the vacancy caused by Dr. Wheel- 
er’s resignation. 


Dr. W. J. Battle has been granted a 
year’s leave of absence, which he will 
— principally in Greece and the Holy 

and. 


Supt. W. W. Barnet, of Houston, has 
been reélected for the ensuing year. 


H. F. Triplett has been elected at 
Beaumont vice B. F. Pettus resigned. 


The board of regents of the university 
recently appropriated $50,000 for the 
erection of a building forthe department 
of civil, electrical, and mining engineer- 
ing. A professor of electrical engineer- 
ing is to be elected. 


Dr. F. O. Schub, teacher of Latin and 
German in the Ball high school, Galves- 
ton, goes to the state university as in- 
structor in German. 


President J. S. Kendall, of the North 
Texas normal college, Denton, is spend- 
ing the summer in New Mexico for the 
benefit of his health. 





Recent Deaths. 

John Scudder Ketcham, one of the 
oldest public school teachers in New 
York city, died August 19, of typhoid 
fever. He was eighty years old. Mr. 


Ketcham was born in Northport, L. I., 
and he began his teaching career at 
Huntington. He came to New York as 
rincipal of public school No. 28. Later 
“ was assigned to the department for 
the enforcement of the compulsory edu- 
cation law. He was, for a short time, 
superintendent of the reformatory in 
Cincinnati, and this was the only break 
in twenty-six years of public school 
teaching. 


Carroll E. Smith, a regent of the 
University of the State of New York and 
a widely-known newspaper editor,died at 
Syracuse, August 21. Mr. Smith was 
born in 1832. At the age of nineteen he 
became connected with the Syracuse 
Journal of which he assumed editorial 
charge in 1860. Six years ago he joined 
the staff of the Syracuse Herald with 
which he was connected at the time of 
his death. 


Educational New England. 


PLyMouTH, N. H.—The annual state 
teachers’ institute has been in session 
for the two weeks ending August 21, 
under the supervision of State Supt. 
Channing Folsom. One hundred and 
three teachers registered on the first 
day, and the attendance steadily in- 
creased. The teachers came from all 
the New England states, from New 
York and New Jersey and one from 
Turkey. Besides the regular instruction 
of the day, lectures were given by Miss 
Mabel C. Bragg, of the Lowell, Mass., 
normal school, upon ‘‘ An Hour of Story 
Telling;’’ by Prin. George N. Cross, of 
Robinson seminary, Exeter, on ‘‘ Bonnie 
Seotland,’’ and ‘‘Sixty-four Years a 
Queen;’’ and by Prin. Philip Emerson, of 
the Cobbet school, Lynn, Mass., on 
“* Niagara.’”’ 

The regular instruction included draw- 
ing, by Mr. Berry, of Newton; psychol- 
ogy and pedagogy, by Dr. Klock, of 
the state normal school; music, by Mr. 
Scales, of Philadelphia; and nature study, 
by Prof. Clarence Weed, of New Hamp- 
shire college, Durham. Along with 
these principal subjects, there were ex- 
ercises in supervision, by Principal Bro- 


dem, of the state normal school, West- 
field, Mass.; Miss Hill, of Lowell, Mass., 
- history; and Supt. Folsom, in school 
aw. 

One afternoon, a party of fifty made 
an excursion to Newfound Lake for the 
study of geography; and a trip has also 
been made thru the Penigewaset valley 
and Franconia notch. All these have 
combined to increase the interest of the 
session. 


Nelson ‘A. Luce, state su erintendent 
of schools in the unorganized township of 
Maine, tells some interesting facts abou 
the primitive houses inthe woods. Most 
of the schools in these townships or 
‘‘plantations’’ are held in log houses. 
The state has done nothing for their sup- 
port. In one settlement an old freight 
car is used for sixteen pupils, The only 
male teacher in the forest schools is at 
Moose River. His duties include ferry- 
ing the children back and forth. 





The strong eat well, sleep well, look 
well. The weak don’t. Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla makes the weak strong. 


NEW SCIENCE BOOKS 





.,, Especially noteworthy is the attention 
of illuminatins gas, acids, glass, steel, bleact ‘ - 
the manufacture of aluminum, calcium carbide, carborundum, caustic soda, sodium, graphite, pure copper, etc 


coe powders. 


DESCRIPTIVE CHEMISTRY 


By Lyman C. NEWELL 


iven to: (1) the application of chemistry to well-known industries, such as the manufacture 


soap, paper, sugar, etc. ; (2) the newer processes involving electricity, such as 


Part II contains 150 ex- 


periments. This chemistry is more complete, better balanced, more interesting, more heipful to the teacher, and more serviceable to the 
student than any other available text-book on the subject. 
Oloth, 597 pages, illustrated, $1.20. Part I, 458 pages, illustrated, $1.00. 


INTRODUCTION TO 


By W. C. STEVENS 


Sufficiently comprehensive for a full year’s work, but so 
arranged that Chapters II-X, with the Key and Flora, provide a 
complete introductory course adequate to prepare for the 
entrance requirements of any college or university. 


With Analytical Key and Flora, 576 pages, 350 illustrations, 
Without Key and Flora, 448 pages, $1.25. 


$1.50. 


BOTANY 





pag’s, $1.50. 


ZOOLOGY: DESCRIPTIVE AND 


PRACTICAL 


By Buet P. Cotton 


Part I, descriptive, is based on the study of representative 
types from each group, with due attention given to the study of 
its life as well as its structure. Part II gives directions for 
practical field and laboratory work. 


Part I, fully iliustrated, 385 pages, $1.00. 
Part Il, 221 pages, 60 cents. 


Bound in one volume, 606 
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Will this fall add to their list of Standard Text-books the following: 
I. MACE’S SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


By Dr. Witttam H. Mace, Head of the Department of History in Syracuse University, Syracuse, N.Y., Author of Mace’s “Method in History.” 

Professor Mace’s long éxperience with secondary schools, and his work in Normal Schools and Institutes make him peculiarly fitted 
to prepare a history of the United States for grammar grades. It is quite certain that no historian of our day has a better acquaintance 
with the conditions of our secondary scheols, His text-book in History will bz a development of the course outlined in his ‘* Method 
in History,” and promises to attract wide attention. 


Il. DODGE’S GEOGRAPHIES 
By Richard Etwoop Dope, Professor of Geography in the Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. 
Book I. Elementary Geography. (Ready). 
Book II. Advanced Geography. (In preparation). 


Book I. treats of “ Home Geography '’ and World Relations and the Continents ’’; Book II., of “The Principles of Geography ’’ 
and ‘The Continents’? The unity of geography as a whole is clearly brought out. Special attention is called to the accuracy and 
beauty of the maps,—all made especially for these books. These volumes are also to appear in a four-book series. 


II, THE FELMLEY AND SHUTTS’ ARITHMETICS 


By Davin Fetmtey, President of the Illinois Normal University, and Georce C. Shutts, Professor of Mathematics in the Whitewater, 
Wisconsin, State Normal School. 


Book I. (Nearly ready). 
Book II. (In preparation). 


The opinion is general that at the present time the subject of Arithmetic is being taught in an unsatisfactory and haphazard way. 
For this reason the Felmley and Shutts’ Arithmetics should be cordially welcomed. The books will represent the latest ideas on the 
subject and be adapted to present day needs. They will emphasize the industrial side of Arithmetic. Professor Shutts’ work on the 
Van Velezer, and Shutts’ Geometry is a guarantee of the originality and practical value of these Arithmetics. 


IV. MANY NEW SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 


Why not write to us for information about these new books 


“RAND, McNALLY & COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK LONDON 


THE NEW OUR TIMES 


appears about the first of September. It is the first number of Volume XIV and the first issue in the new monthly form. 
The many enthusiastic friends of the magazine will be pleased to notice the 


Great Improvement 


The size of the page is nearly that of The Teachers’ Institute; the type is large and clear, making the magazine 
much easier (especially for children) to read; there are more illustrations, and'the paper and printing are improved. 
The Cumulative Index will be continued. At the same time the matter will be of the same high quality. Extra effort will 
be made to adapt it to school-room needs. The price of the magazine will remain the 
same, 50 cents for single subscriptions. 


The Study of Current Events 


has been gaining in favor during the past few years. The pupils should understand that 
history is being made now, and they are learning that history when they are reading 


Our TIMES. 
Club Rates 


Desirable Club Rates are made with the other papers. Special terms to large clubs; 
these will be furnished on request. It is a good plan for every pupil to have a copy of 
Our TimEs. In schools where such is the case, an increased interest is noticed. Try to 


get up aclub in your school. 
The Atlas 


Special terms are offered those who take the OuR TimEs ATLAS along with the paper. 
This is a ‘‘little wonder ’’ of current knowledge. In the study of current events, his- 
tory, geography, etc., it is indispensable. It has nearly five hundred pages, with scores 
of colored maps of every country, with tens of thousands of such facts as you daily want 
to know about the living world. It is offered with OuR TIMES at a nominal cost. 

For further information address 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth Street, New York 
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Greater New York. 


Before leaving the city for his trip 
abroad, City Superintendent Maxweil 
appointed Associate Supt. Andrew W. 
Edson as acting city superintendent to 
serve until August 18th, and Supt. 
George S. Davis to serve from August 
18th to September 8th, when Dr. Max- 
well expects to return. Dr. Maxwell 
directed Mr. Edson to prepare prelimin- 
ary plans for the educational exhibit at 
the St. Louis Fair, and to assist Miss 
Whitney in securing an appropriate rep- 
resentation of the vacation school and 
play center work. The committee on 
supplies of the board of education have 
set aside $1,500, of the $10,000 appropri- 
ated, for the purpose of securing photo- 
graphs and preparing illustrative ma- 
terial of the vacation schools, to be for- 
warded to St. Louis next spring. 


Sept. 1 a law will go into effect 
permitting a captain of police or sergant 
in command to release on the recogni- 
zance of a parenta child arrested for 
minor offenses, such as playing ball in 
the street or the sale of newspapers con- 
trary to law relating to the sale of news- 
pases by children. This is expected to 

e an excellent law, and will enable par- 
ents who cannot get bail or who are 
poor, to obtain the release of their 
children by their own written promise to 
produce the child in court the following 
morning. 


Associate Supt. Clarence E. Meleney, 
who has been assigned to the enforce- 
ment of the compulsory education law, 
has submitted to the committee on spe- 
cial schools a plan which will give the 
board of education full power over the 
examination and appointment of attend- 
ance officers, and will regulate their sal- 
aries and provide for pensions. The 
plan provides that the examination of 
attendance officers and employees in the 
truant schools shall be removed from the 
civil service commission and assumed by 
the board of education, which shall de- 
termine grades of service and establish 
licenses and qualifications therefor. 
The board of examiners of the school 
board shall have charge of the examina- 
tion and preparation of the eligible lists, 
and appointments shall be made in the 
same manner as teachers are appointed. 


The free lecture movement in New 
York has been so successful that arrange- 
ments have been made by the board of 
education for extending it still further. 
The lectures in Italian and Yiddish will 
be extended the coming season. Provi- 
sion has been made for a special course of 
lectures, at least ten of which will be on 
educational topics. The suggestion that 
the schools be used for the people as 
much as possible will be carried out b 
providing lectures of a musical, historical, 
or ethical character on Sundays, in con- 
gested districts. 


A School of Journalism. 


Joseph Pulitzer has given $2,000,000 to 
establish a school of journalism at Co- 
lumbia university. A new building to 
cost $500,000 will be erected, and an ad- 
visory board will be nominated by the 
donor. Seven of the members of the 
board have already been chosen. They are 
President Butler, of Columbia, Whitelaw 
Reid, John Hay, St. Clair McKelway, 
Andrew D White, Victor F. Lawson, of 
Chicago, Gen. Charles H. Taylor, Sr., of 
Boston, and President Eliot, of Harvard. 

Announcement of the gift was made 
by President Butler as follows: 

The trustees have received a gift of 
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SURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Goud O 
in time. Sold by druggists. 
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| $1,000,000 from Joseph Pulitzer, of New 
York, for the establishment and endow- 
ment of a School of Journalism in Co- 
lumbia university. This generous = puts 
into effect a purpose which Mr. Palitzer 
has long had in contemplation, namely, 
the provision of an ete fpr to secure 
in a great university both theoretical and 
practical training for journalism consid- 
ered as a profession. . 

The School of Journalism of Columbia 
university will take rank with the exist- 
ing professional schools of law, medicine, 
engineering, architecture, and teaching. 
Subject tothe general jurisdiction of the 
university council, its course of study 
will be formulated, and its administra- 
tion carried on by a faculty of journalism, 
thé members of which will be appointed 
by the trustees in the near future. The 
erection of a suitable building to accom- 
modate the new school will be begun at 
once, and after conference with Presi- 
dent Butler, Messrs. McKim, Mead, and 
White have already undertaken the prep- 
aration of preliminary plans and 
sketches. pas) 

A provisional site for the building has 
been chosen in the university quadran- 
gle on Amsterdam avenue, immediately 
south of Fayerweather Hall and north of 
the projected building for the School of 
Law. It is hoped that the building may 
be pushed to completion, so that it may 
be occupied in the autumn of 1904. The 
estimated cost of the building, fully fur- 
nished and equipped, is about $500,000. | 

Both Mr. Pulitzer and Columbia uni- 
versity recognize that with the establish- 
ment of a school of journalism of uni- 
versity grade a new academic field is 
entered upon, and in order that the best 
ability and experience of the profession 
of journalism may guide the ne # under- 
taking, an advisory board has been pro- 
vided for, the first members of which are 
to be appointed by the university upon 
the nomination of Mr. Pulitzer. The 
president of the university is to be, ex- 
officio, a member of this advisory board. 
Mr. Pulitzer will nominate the members 
of this advisory board in_ time for action 
by the trustees of the university at their 
next stated meeting, on the firsc Monday 
in October. ; 

A meeting of the advisory board will 
be called as soon as possible after its 
members are appointed, and the funda- 
mental principles which should govern 
the School of Journalism will be dis- 
eussed and ame upon. After the sug- 
gestions of the advisory board have been 
communicated to the university council 
and to the trustees, the work of organ- 
izing the school will proceed with all pos- 
sible speed, in order that instruction may 
be given just assoon as the building is 
ready for use. . 

A committee consisting of President 
Butler and Professors Burgess, Peck, 
Brander Matthews, G. R. Carpenter, and 
Giddings has already been appointed to 
frame a report for early presentation to 
the university council regarding the or- 
ganization and academic relations of the 
School of Journalism. 





General Debility 


Day in and out there is that feeling ot 
weakness that makes a burden of itself, 

Food does not strengthen, 

Sleep does not refresh. 

It is hard to do, hard to bear, what 
should be easy, —vitality is on the ebb, and 


the whole system suffers. 
For this condition take 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


It vitalizes the blood, gives vigor and tone 
to all the organs and functions, and is 
positively unequalled for ail run-down or 
jebilitated conditions. 





HOoop’s PILUS cure constipation, 25 cents. 


Pears 


Pears’ soap is nothing 
but soap. 

Pure soap is as gentle as 
oil to the living skin. 

Pears’ is the purest and 
best toilet soap in all the 


world. 
Sold ail over the world, 








The length of the proposed course in 
journalism and its content will be decided 
upon after the advisory board has ex- 

ressed an opinion on both matters. 

horo training in written English, in 
logic, in the elements of economics, and 
of political science, in the history of the 
United States and the contemporary his- 
tory of Europe, will certainly be included. 
The more technical courses will comprise 
instruction in newspaper administration, 
newspaper manufacture, the law and 
the ethics of journalism, the history of 
the press, and related subjects. 

Specific announcements concerning the 
terms of admission to the School of Jour- 
nalism, the length of the course, and the 
date at which students will be received 
may be expected within a few weeks. 

If, at the end of three years, the School 
of Journalism is in successful operation, 
Mr. Pulitzer will give to Columbia uni- 
versity an additional million dollars, the 
income of one-half of which will be de- 
voted to the maintenance of the School 
of Journalism. The income of the re- 
maining half million will be expended for 
purposes to be hereafter agreed upon be- 
tween Mr. Pulitzer and the university. 





The chief claim advanced in favor of 
antikamnia tablets is that their use is 
not followed by depression. In cases of 
acute neuralgia, tested with a view of 
determining the pain-relieving properties 
of antikamnia tablets, they were found 
to exceed any and all others in rapidity 
and certainty of the relief given. 
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INSOMNIA 


“‘T have been using Cascarets for Insomnia, with 
which I have been afflicted for over twenty years, 
and I can say that Cascarets have given me more 
relief than any other remedy [ have ever tried. I 
shall certainly recommend them to my friends as 
being all they are represented.”’ 

Thos. Gillard, Elgin, Ill. 





Best For 
The Bowels 


T CANDY CATHARTIC 
Hy WORK WHILE Yo" slag 


Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good, Do Good, 
Never Sicken, Weaken or Grine, 10c, 25c, 50c. Never 
sold in bulk. The genuine tablet stamped CCC, 
Guaranteed to cure or your money back. 


Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. 507 


OHNUAL SALE, TEN MILLION BOXES 


St. Denis Hotel 


Broadway and Eleventh St , New York 



























The Convenient I.ocation, Tasteful Ap- 
pointment, Reasonable Charges, Courteous 
Attendance, and Cuisine of Exceptional 
Excellence are Characteristic of this Ho- 
tel, and have Secured and Retained for it 
a Patronage of the Highest Order. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors 


Dr.W.J. STEWART 


362 W. 23d St., New York City 








Latest and most progressive methods in 
dentistry. Preservation of original teeth a 
speciaity. Established 1868: Appointments 
by mail or telephone in advance for visitors. 


FREE 


For 30 days to the readers 
of SCHOOL JOURNAL 


A Fine 


Mantel Clock 


or China Tea Set, er Parlor Lamp, 
or Toilet Set, or Watch, and many 
other articles too numerous to 
mention, with an order of 20 Ibs. of 
our New Crop 60c. Tea, any 
kind, or 20 Ibs. Baking Powder, 
45c. a Ib., or an asso order 
Teas and B. P. This advertisement 
MUST accompany order. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA C0., 


P. O. Box 289. 31-88 Vesey St., New York 
\ 














WE PUBLISH 


a large jine of Books and Aids for Teachers. We keep 
in stock all the best books of teaching of ali publishers 
at teachers’ prices. Catalogs free. Address E. L. 
KELLOGG & CO., 61 Hast 9th Street, New York; or 26€ 
Wabash Ave, Chicago, 116 Summer St., Boston. Send 
all subscriptions to the New York office. 





Literary Notes. ° 


Nufiez de Arce’s El haz da Leta, a 
drama in verse,-has been edited espe- 
cially with reference to its use as an intro- 
duction to a study of the Spanish drama 
by Rudolph Schwill, instructor in Span- 
ish at Yale university. The book is in 
press with D. C. Heath & Co. 


Richard G. Badger, Boston, calls the 
attention of book lovers to a_ special 
edition of Miss Edith M. Thomas’ poems, 
each copy of which contains an autograph 
poem original to that copy. A special 
circular will be sent on application. 

A fifth impression of the automobile 
romance, ‘‘ The Lightning Conductor’’ 
(Henry Holt & Co.), has just been called 
for. This makes the third in less than 
two months. 

It appears that Graham Hope, the au- 
thor of that romance of Peter the Great’s 
German Prime Minister, ‘‘ The Triumph 
of Count Ostermann ’”’ (Henry Holt & 
Co.), is the pen name of Miss Jessie 
Hope. Miss Hope is of Scotch descent 
and the sister of Adrian Hope, well 
known for his philanthropic work in Lon- 
don. She is living at Oxford. ‘‘ Count 
Ostermann introduces her to the Ameri- 
can public, tho she became favorabl 
known in England earlier thru her novel, 
‘‘The Cardinal and His Conscience.”’ 


House and Garden is a monthly maga- 
zine devoted to architecture, gardens, 
and decoration. It is a high-class art 
periodical, and is specially noted for its 
fine illustrations. The July issue con- 
tains, among other articles, ‘‘The Gar- 
den at Fairacres, Jenkintown, Pa.,”’’ 
‘““The Charm of the English Country,”’ 
‘“‘Two Old New England Houses,’’ and 
** American Garden Pottery.”’ 


Signora Serao, whose masterpieces of 
Italian fiction are published in English by 
Harper & Brothers, is planning to make 
a wide tour of the states nextyear. The 
object of her visit is twofold: she has 
long desired to see America and its people, 
and to study its conditions; she will also 
take this opportunity of delivering aseries 
of lectures which will be artistic and 
literary in character, and which will be 
spoken in French or Italian, according to 
the requisition of her audiences. 


Stories, and pictures, and poems of a 
high quality and of acharacter to interest 
the rising generation are given in abun- 
dance in the August St. Nicholas. Infinite 
pains and no limit to cost, seems to be 
the motto in the preparation of this 
young people’s magazine. As much is 
spent on single pages as is spent on some 
whole magazines. The department of 
‘‘Nature and Science for Young Folks ’’ 
is unusually entertaining this month. 

Whoever wants to keep up with the 
times should read The World’s Work 
(Doubleday, Page & Company). This 
superb magazine is the highest evolution 
of the current events periodical. 


If one were not in love with rural life 
the magazine Country Life in America 
would make him so, with its interesting 
articles and magnificent illustrations. 

Especially timely is the article in the 
August Scribner’s on ‘‘The County 
Fair.’’ It has many illustrations of odd 
scenes and personages by Edwin B. 
Child. In ‘‘The Sea-fight off Ushant,’’ 
Hilaire Belloc relates some stirring his- 
tory. There are several page colored 
plates. Another instalment is given of 
John Fox, Jr’s. story, ‘‘ The Little Shep- 
herd of Kingdom Come.” ‘‘In Quiet 
Ways,”’ an illustrated poem hy Beatrice 
Hanscom is a gem. 


Health and Rest for Mother and Child. 

MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has been used for 
BARS by MILLIONS OF MOTHERS 
for THEIR CH REN WHILE TEETHING, WI1H 
PERFECT SUCCESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, 
S the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, CURES 
D COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIAR- 
RHA. Sold by Druggists in every part of the world. 
Be sure to ask for “ Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and 

take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 





Capacity 
for business receives its 
speediest reward in the selling 
department. 

If you think you have the 
ability to sell a Five Per Cent. 
Twenty-Year Gold Bond on 
the instalment plan write me 
stating your age, present 
occupation, and give me bank 


or other good references. 
i at 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 
Superintendent of Domestic Agencies, 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 
32 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 


Prospect Hill School 


For Girls. 
The individual attention given to 
each pupil has for its aim the 
— mental and physical de- 
velopment. 
386th year. Graduate, elective, 
and college-preparatory courses. 
Golf, tennis, and basket-ball. 
Illustrated catalogue. 
Refers by permission to Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale, Boston; 
Hon. John G. Nicolay, Washing- 
ton; and many others. 


Miss Caroline R. Clark, M.A., Principal 
Greenfield, Mass. 


SUCCESS IN TEACHING 


comes from knowledge ; knowledge from 
study and experience. The teacher who would 
attain success knows first how to profit by his 
own experience; second, how to profit by the 
experience of others, 








How to Teach is the title of a series of 
manuals by experienced educators, a most help- 
ful series which will lighten work for the teacher 
who reads them. 


The Subjects treated touch almost every 
branch of school work—Busy Work, Charts, 
Paper Folding and Cutting, Reading, Clay 
Modeling, Writing, and all ordinary school 
branches, 


The Price is 25c. per volume if copies 
are ordered separately or in groups of two or 
three. 


Our Special Price i: $20 for the set 
of 18 volumes ordered at one time, express 
not paid. 


end for Kellogg’s Teachers’ Catalog describ- 
ing this series in full, as well as a large number 
of the best teachers’ aids published. 144 
pages. Free. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers 


61 East Ninth Street, New York. 


KIDDER’S | PAS {| II FS, ny Asthma. 


Sold by all Druggis 
STOWELL &CO., Mfrs. Oharlestown, 





35 cents. 
Mass. 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 


Wishing Teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


Established 17 Years 129 Auditorium Building, Chicago 
Positions filled, 4,000 Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 
203 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 

533 Cooper Building, Denver. Hyde Block, Spokane. 80 Third St., Portland. 
420 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


THE PRATT TEACHERS AGENCY "Fs 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and 
private schools, aud families. Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY | °dest and best known in U.S. Est. 1855. 
Schermerhorn = | sous 6. Rooxwara, Manager. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to colleges, Schools,and Families, Superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Governesses, for every Department of Instruction; Recommends Good Sc ools to Parents. Call 
or Address Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 























EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 ThirdAve., NEW YORK 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


CHEMICALS 
CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL APPARATUS 











GOOD TEACHERS are in demand IN MINNESOTA 


Normal and College Graduates who can show a high degree of fitness for supervision or for high 
school, grade, or special teaching will do well to write to us for information. The demand on us 
for good primary, intermediate, and grammar gra ie teachers is far in excess of our supply. 

MINNEAPOLIS TEACHERS AGENCY, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FISHER = ACENCY 


A.G. FISHER, Prop. 
LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 


KELLOGG’S TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Established 1889. Fourteenth year under the same manager. Has supplied 
hundreds » teachers with good positions. Positions are now coming in for September, 
1903. Teachers should send at once for our new manual circular, ‘‘ How to Increase 
Your Salary.”” If you are a graduate with some experience don’t waste time teaching 
for a small salary. This Bureau received dozens of calls for teachers at good salaries 
last year which it could not supply. Begin now. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 61 East 











Ninth Street, New York 





The Prang Educational Company 


DRAWING BOOKS AND MATE- 
RIALS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Catalogue sent on application 


NEW YORK 
5 W. 18th Street 


CHICAGO 
203 Michigan Avenue 


BUSTON OFFICE 
110 Boylston Street 





TRANSLATIONS 


Interlinear Literal 
Hamilton, Locke and Clark’s The Best Translations 


Good Type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 
er— 


Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price Reduced = Pa ell Bound—Convenient for the 


to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. oeket—Price, postpaid, 56 cents each. 


Catalogue Free—\ TYAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 


Send for one. 


MY WOODLAND 
INTIMATES 


By EFFIE BIGNELL 


Author of “Mr. Chupes and Miss Jenny.” 
net $1.00, postage 8 cents. 





TWO CHARMING 
NATURE BOOKS 
FOR SUPPLEMEN- 
TARY READING 





12mo, illustrated, 




















SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 
Everything Needed in the Laboratory 
Glass blowing done on the premises 
Metalware Manufacturing Dept. in the House 
SPALDING’S 
Official Athletic Almanac 
FOR 1903 
The only almanac published that 
contains a complete list of Ameri- 
can Best-on-Kecords and Complete 
List of Champions. Over 530 Pic- 
tures of Prominent American and 
Foreign Athletes. Price, 10 cents. 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 
New York Chicago Denver Baltimore Buffalo 
J e 
New York University 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, N. Y. CITY. ns: 
A graduate School or 
SCH OOL educational science: 
Fe) f furnishing thorough 
professional equip- 
ment for teachers 
PEDA Gocy wishing to fit them- 
selves to become superintendents, principale, 
supervisors, and professors in Normal Schools 
and the Pedagogical Department of Colleges. 
For Catalogue and information address, — 
THE REGISTRAR, 
Washington Square, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
R9 
LAING’S PLANETARIUM... 
Solves the problems of 
theSeasons,Day’sLength, 
Moon’s Phases, Tides, 
Eclipses, Zodiac, etc., etc. 
Write for ne particulars 
<= LAING PLANETARIUM CO. 
(Dept. @), Detroit, Mich. 
F ENC BERCY’S TEXT- 
BOOKS 
for teaching French 
are used everywhere. Send to the pub- 
lishers for copies for examination . : 
’ WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
851 and 853 Sixth Ave., NEW YORK 

Practically new Remingtons, Caligraphs, 
Smith-Premiers, Hammonds, Yosts, Dens- 
mores, fully guaranteed, only $20 to #50— 
Cost $100. Renting, Repairing, Exchanging, 
at Special Reduced Prices. 

Free Handsome Colored Price List. Also, list 
of Revised American Standard Pitman Short- 
hand Books, arranged for self-instruction. 
CONSOLIDATED TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 

243 Broadway, New York. 


WITH THE TREES 


An untechnical story of the trees. 


By MAUD GOING 


Author of ** With the Wilda Flowers” and “ Field, 


Forest,and Wayside Flowers.” 


Small 12mo, illustrated, net $1.00, postage 10 cents. 





THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, 33-37 East 17th Street, New York. 








